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The Humanists Answered 


I. Belief Without Strain 


Margaret Masterman 
Moral Science Faculty, Cambridge. 


particular reference to both of these as they are manifested 

in contemporary Cambridge life, it seems to me that an 
unduly gloomy view has been taken by the humanists of their 
own prospects and future. 

I suggest, moreover, that this is because, in this discussion, an 
intellectual distinction is never stressed which is, in fact, central 
to the whole controversy. This is the distinction between 
Believing — that is, accepting a Belief, or slogan; and believing — 
that is, really believing something without strain. 

The use made here of the phrase ‘believing without strain’ is 
taken from the use made of it in a religious passage in T. H. 
White’s Arthurian fantasy, The Witch in the Wood, in which is 
made precise the literal sense in which the peasants and 
villagers of the fantasy believed in God. Philosophically, the 
distinction which I am here trying to make is pretty well 
indefinable; for it is not straightforwardly the case that all 
scientific propositions, in this century, can be believed without 
strain, whereas religious propositions cannot be believed with- 
out strain, but always have to be accepted as Beliefs, i.e. 
Believed (or Disbelieved). Neither is it the case that ‘believing 
without strain’ means the same as ‘believing without making an 
effort? or, ‘always accepting the immediate fashion of the 
moment’. The change in the climate of opinion which imposes 
the strain is a far more long-term change; an irrevocable change. 
So the distinction between Believing, or accepting a Belief, and 

believing, or really believing, without strain, is not one which 
can be analytically defined; which is perhaps why the analytic 


* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, A Cambridge Number,-February 1955. 
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202 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY March 
writers who took part in the discussion did. not stress it. Never- 
theless, the distinction is important, and it is there, even if its — 
nature can only be indicated in a rough-and-ready way. 


I 

In terms of Belief — say the Humanists — the liberal scientific 
tradition, especially in Cambridge, is now threatened; for the 
young men and women in Cambridge, many of them, now 
desire irrationally and unconditionally to Believe. Yes, but, in 
fact, speaking now in terms of belief, the liberal scientific 
tradition has now won so irrevocably and completely that there 
is no longer any need even to mention its victory. This victory is 
taken for granted, as much by the young men and women as by 
those who criticize them. For however many there may be who, 
following Butterfield and/or C. S. Lewis, now strain after 
Belief, none of these, by the nature of the case, can now, in the 
twentieth century, believe without strain. ‘Is there really any 
conflict between Science and Religion ?’* asks Price. ‘Is it not 
obvious that by this time the conflict is over and done with?... 
The vast majority of Western educated people have now 
accepted the scientific outlook and have rejected the religious 
one.’ In that fundamental sense, in which that which is desired 
alike by the thinkers on both sides is not to Believe (or Dis- 
believe) but to believe an increasing corpus of agreed proposi- 
tions without strain, the liberal scientific humanistic tradition 
has won, and the thinkers on both sides know that this is true. 

It is important, however, in this context, both to stress. the 
extent to which this state of affairs has not always obtained, and 
to realize that inferences can be drawn from the fact that it now 
does obtain; inferences not merely of a negative, but of a 
constructive kind. In the recent discussion, the literary critics, 
such as Hodgart,t who come nearest to making the distinction 
between Belief and belief, do not desire to draw constructive 
inferences from it; while the economists and planners, such as 
Marris and Sanderson, who are rightly concerned to stress the 


® H. H. Price, Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion 
(Eddington Memorial Lecture, 1953). 

t M. J. C. Hodgart, In the Shade of the Golden Bough, op. cit., p. 112. 
. . « ‘the suggestion that all this [interest in myth] is co-existent with a 
revival of religion seems to be misleading, since there is no evidence that 
religion in the strict sense is reviving. .. .’ etc. 
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constructive features of humanism, do not realize the import- 
ance of making the distinction. Seen over the long run, how- 
ever, it is a novel distinction, a distinction of a revolutionary 
kind. In the almost endless millennia of pre-history, the live 
question was not ‘Have you Belief in God?’ but ‘What are your 
Gods? And where?’ And far more recently, St Paul, having, 
as he thought, actually seen Christ in apparition on the road to 
Damascus, said to Agrippa, at his examination, ‘Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible with you, King Agrippa, that 
God should raise the dead? I myself thought so-and-so, but at 
a specified time I saw a resurrected man, when the circum- 
stances were such and such, and this observation made me 
change my mind’, to which Agrippa replied not, ‘I don’t 
believe a word of it’, but, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian’. St Paul was not here asking Agrippa to have Faith 
in the Resurrection, or to give assent to it, or to take it, in spite 
of all appearances, as an article of Belief; he was suggesting, as 
one reasonable man talking to another, that Agrippa could 
believe it without strain. Similarly, Virgin Births were, until 
comparatively lately, far more credible than is now allowed for. 
You yourself were not the product of a Virgin Birth: these were 
reserved, as was well-known, for Gods and Heroes; but the man 
just coming round the corner always might be. After all, hens, 
without the presence of cocks, laid eggs; and, by comparison 
with this feat, it seemed a minor matter that the eggs were not 
fertilised.* 

Now all this has changed: humanism has won. Religious 
people cannot believe without strain. And this fact, that the new 
religious ‘revival’ is founded upon the tensions of Belief, and not 
upon the unforced stimulus and increase of vitality through 
intellectual détente which are the products of any access of real 
belief, effectively prevents the present religious revival from 
being, in its present forms, either very stable, or very wide- 
spread, or very deep. This lack of depth of the contemporary 
religious revival is a feature of it which, inside religious circles, 
is often remarked on. It is noted, for instance, that when 
aggressive clerical apologists tend to speak in terms of ‘a tide 
that has turned’, they forget, in doing this, that the one thing 
which can be confidently predicted of a tide which has just 
turned is that it will quite soon turn again. Then a bleak, 

® I have not checked the reference, but I think this was an argument 
which had weight with Descartes. 
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restricted sort of rejoicing sometimes occurs in those esoteric 
circles of the Church Assembly which are responsible for what 
is all too appositely known as ‘the recruiting drive’, when there is 
a temporary check in the long-run decline of the number of ordi- 
nands. But these same Church Assembly frequenters quite well 
know that what is needed for England’s economic survival — and 
a fortiori, for the Church of England’s economic survival — is 
not a few more ordinands but a great many more scientists, 
and that no clerics can help in the training of these. Then 
again, it is noticed that though some individual High-Church 
and Low-Church preachers, as, for instance, Billy Graham, can 
temporarily draw large audiences when they are advocating 
Belief, over the long run all the churches are being subjected to 
a far-reaching large-scale contraction as the tidal waves of 
scientific humanism and Communism fling back rolls of un- 
wanted missionaries from continent after continent, where 
people desire only information which they can believe without 
strain. Moreover, even if the promoters of the present revival 
talk a great deal about Faith (forgetting that all belief, and 
notably all scientific belief, requires faith) they talk little about 
hope, and (as Marris notes) even less about charity.. This is 
because all through mystical history, the apostles of hope, and, 
through hope, of charity,* have always been the genuine 
religious contemplatives, who were also the empiricists. “But I 
saw a resurrected man...’ “Beloved, we know [from mystical 
experience] that we are already the sons of God . . .’ ‘My sisters, 
you are weary with the fasts, the disciplines, the desolations, 
the strains; but take heart and persevere strongly; the inespres- 
sible blessedness which I myself have experienced is only just 
round the corner.’ Thus, again and again, in her Way of 
Perfection, the Spanish St Teresa. Fear, conformity, cruelty and 
aggression can be produced, all too readily, through the 
tensions of Belief; hope, and with it the supreme humanist virtue 
of charity, can only permanently come from belief without 
strain. And, from the religious angle, our present predicament 
can be sufficiently characterized by saying that humanism 
(rightly) requires of religious people that they produce the 


* St Paul again: ‘[we] rejoice in hope of the glory of God; and not only 
so, but we glory in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience; and patience, [mystical] experience; and [mystical] experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is [then] 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to us’... 
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genuine Christian virtues, and that history shows that only the 
genuine contemplatives can produce these, since they alone 
believe something without strain. 

Thus it can be shown that, in spite of its aggressiveness, this 
present alleged religious ‘revival’ is not a cause for anxiety, but 
for analysis. And once it is explicitly realized that humanism 
has irrevocably won, it becomes plausible to suggest that what 
the new young adherents to religion in Cambridge are really 
asking for, is that the whole religious question shall be reinvesti- 
gated — investigated, that is, on the new humanist basis, which 
is now the only basis, but investigated much more seriously and 
in more detail than it has been. It is sometimes thought 
that Freud and Hoyle have settled the religious question. The 
present generation of undergraduates do not believe this, and 
they are right. It is also sometimes said that the Christian 
‘modernists’, such as Charles Raven, have dealt with the 
question. The undergraduates do not believe this either, and 
again, they are right. But the action of these undergraduates, 
being impatient, is really only negative. ‘If, in this crisis, you 
humanists can’t do any better than that, we’ll take to Belief’, 
they say in effect. But all the while, as, looking back over their 
shoulder, they ostentatiously genuflect, it is some further 
development of humanist thought, not of theological thought, 
which they desire. They soon exhaust the intellectual material 
provided by their preachers, and then they look round, 
intellectually perplexed. And this is because they know, as we 
know, and the preachers also know, that, speaking in terms 
of real belief, humanism has won, and that any re-examination 
of religious questions must start from this fact. 


II 


What would it be like for this further development in 
humanist thought to occur? What special skills, in particular, 
would it require? 

The answer is clear. It requires not the typically twentieth- 
century skills, nor the nineteenth-century skills, nor the 
eighteenth-century skills, but the seventeenth-century skills; 
namely, a developed faculty for extensive analytic and imagina- 
tive thinking, coupled, and in the same person, with a sustained 
and resourceful capacity for handling detail. This means, in 
practise, one training in the arts, and one in the sciences, and 
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it is this double opportunity for specialization which not many 
people interested in religion as yet have. 

To show the necessity of it in this field, however, it suffices to 
take one example. Those who take to Belief set a high value 
upon ceremony and ritual; it was T. S. Eliot, when being 
‘definite’, who said, ‘The Spirit killeth, but the Letter giveth 
life’ whereas it was the ecstatic contemplative St Paul who 
said, ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is [ritual] liberty’. 
Now it happens that an increasing body of recent detailed work, 
distilled from many literatures and convergent from many 
sciences, throws a great deal of new light on the development 
and varieties of ritual, and this work in its turn has suggested 
new guesses as to its nature. These guesses, inevitably, in their 
first form are colloquial and provisional. But they are so much 
more serious and interesting, already, than either the Mumbo- 
Jumbo view of ritual, or the Direct Sacred Inspiration view, 
that, even just hearing about them, one feels: ‘Here, at last, 
possibly, is something about ritual which we might believe 
without strain’, Even the activity of making a list of these 
guesses, however, reveals the extent to which intensive analytic 
and imaginative work has got to be done (‘to see what it all 
comes to’) as well as scientific resourcefulness to be shown in 
difficult fields, before this new kind of study of ritual can 
establish itself. In the list of hypotheses which follows, the 
science of origin, rather than the thinker of origin, has been 
marked. 


(1) There are two senses of ritual, a wide and a narrow. 
Only the second kind of ritual is religious in content; its 
analysis, however, depends on that of the first. (Social 
psychology.) 

(2) In the wide sense of ritual, the habit of ritualizing is 
due to a somatic drive which we share with the other animals. 
We can no more help ritualizing than we can help imbibing 
or excreting. (Ethology.) 

(3) An animal’s life is wholly ritualized; that is what is 
meant when we say that it ‘acts on instinct’. Instinctive 
patterns of behaviour, however, are not as invariable as they 
were once thought to have been. (Comparative psychology.) 

(4) Ritualized patterns of action, in human beings, can be 
judged to be either therapeutic or neurotic; they are not 
invariably neurotic, as was once supposed. Roughly speaking, 
they are a symptom of neurosis when they are either demon- 
strably inappropriate, or when they are adhered to with 
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compulsive fixity. (Clinical psychiatry; educational psycho- 
logy.) 

(5) Corporate rituals, both in man and animals, have a 
strong survival value, provided that (a) they concord with 
the rest of the structure of living of the society, (4) they con- 
cord with its myths. When this concord is broken, ritual 
finally breaks down. (Social anthropology.) 

(6) Ritual patterns of action are vehicles of race-memory. 
(Comparative psychology.) 

(7) Animal sign-stimuli, primitive human totems and 
fetishes, and religious sacramental objects all act as volitional 
trigger-releases; they have an analogous function. (Ethology; 
for the extrapolation, see philosophy of anthropology.) 

(8) There is an analogy between ritual sequences and 
statements in a language. (Theory of dance, particularly of 
Indian dance; see also the philosophy of language.) 

(9) Religious rituals fall into basic patterns which can take 
alternative forms. Some of these alternative forms may 
become degenerations or distortions, while others, differing 
more widely from the originals, may be genuine variants. 
(Liturgiology; extrapolation from the work of Gregory Dix.) 

(10) Among the essential criteria of concordant religious 
ritual in a democratic society (‘concordant’ being taken in the 
sense defined in 5) are that its parts and roles should be 
equally balanced, as between all the participants; that there 
should be active physical participation, not passive physical 
participation, of all those taking part (i.e. there should be no 
onlookers); and that the participants should constitute an 
already formed face-to-face-group. (Sociology; group experi- 
ments in progress; Epiphany philosophers.) 

(11) Religious ritual can neither be artificially created nor 
artificially made novel, since, if hysterical and other effects 
are to be avoided, those taking part in the ritual must be able 
to think of it as something they are already used to. Once this 
condition is established, however, it can evolve; and once 
balance and universal physical participation are established, 
questions of belief in the ritual fall into the background, as in 

a play. (Sociology; group experiments in progress; Epiphany 
philosophers.) 

(12) The religious perversions of anti-clericalism, false 
humility, servility, Puritanical anti-ritualism, as well, in 
many cases, as general lack of social initiative, are due to 
exclusion from active physical participation in religious 
ritual. (Conference report, Epiphany philosophers: also work 
in progress.) 

(13) A one-sex ritual system tends to generate a one-sex 
8° 
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emotional system; and conversely. (Hypothesis current in 
Liberal Anglican circles and supported by some evidence.) 

(14) Sacraments are the games of a primitive society. 
(Sociology.) . 

(15) The alleged opere operato action of sacraments may be 
both genuine and also explicable, at any rate partially, bio- 
chemically. (See, in particular, on this, current research on 
the biochemical basis of schizophrenia, and on the effects of 
mescaline.) 


Clearly, to investigate adequately these and cognate hypo- 
theses would take a large group of acute seventeenth-century 
minds most of their lives. At present, humanist public opinion — 
including that of sociological endowing bodies — does not think 
such investigation worth while. It is too difficult; no careers are 
to be made of it, no money gained; nobody will give it any 
priority. Against this attitude, the young men and women 
passionately protest, to the extent that, in the spirit of experi- 
ment, they themselves go and genuflect. Meanwhile the 
members of the current clerical systems, on the upkeep of 
which very large sums are spent, celebrate, and with compul- 
sive fixity, rituals which (on these first crude criteria) are 
discordant, unbalanced, incomplete, inappropriate, and, some- 
times, symptomatic of actual mental disease. And theologians 
and contemplatives, who should undertake this inquiry, live 
remote and are trained in none of the relevant sciences. 

In all this, the real point at issue is the control of detail, to be 
achieved with the object of getting detailed results. This is the 
activity which now, in this field, as in the seventeenth century 
in other fields, is not sufficiently prized. Philosophical discussion 
abounds everywhere, even on the Home Service. But, as the 
recent furore over Mrs Knight’s broadcasts has shown, even on 
an essentially detailed subject like that of the moral education 
of children, discussion, when people really enjoy themselves, is 
so conducted that no reference to detail can ever occur.* And, 
in the Epiphany Philosophers’ set of broadcasts on the huma- 
nistic study of religion, delivered on the Third Programme and 
extending back over the last two years, whereas pure philo- 
sophic discussions have been both well reviewed and well 
received, the introduction of detail, without which such discus- 


® This point is made in a forthcoming analysis of the broadcasts by 
R. H. Thouless. 
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sion cannot seriously occur, always produces unfavourable 
reviews, and receptions which are cold. 

Humanism, then, which has won, is not seriously threatened, 
either by the current religious revival in Cambridge or by that 
elsewhere. This current revival shows, however, among other 
things, that what is needed — what is being called for — is a new 
level of sustained, detailed investigation of religious subjects. 
Until the humanist tradition - and indeed until also the 
religious tradition — supplies this, generous minds will tend to 
turn away from both; from the humanist tradition first, back 
towards religion, and from the religious tradition at a later, 
disillusioned stage. 

Whether, even if such investigations proceeded, we should 
reach a point at which we could be concurrently humanistic 
and religious without strain — all this is highly problematical 
and remains to be seen. But a final consideration, even in the 
interim, should stop humanists from being querulous. If belief 
has to be distinguished from Belief, so has humanism from 
Humanism. In the 1920s and 1930s, when Humanism, taken as 
a creed, was dominant, it was by no means as tolerant as, 
judging from the general tone of the discussion, it is now. On the 
contrary, in those days, to participate in religious rituals, to 
have religious friends, even to discuss religion seriously, was the 
straight way to intellectual ostracism, and to not being elected 
to the best societies. To be confronted with a whole generation 
of defiant undergraduate genuflectors has done the Cambridge 
humanists a very great deal of good. 

Meanwhile, let these same humanists, using more patience 
than their critics, set on foot here and now, in THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, investigations which may bear fruit in the 
twenty-first. 








The Humanists Answered 


II. A Christian’s Humanism 


E. L. Allen 
Head of the Department of Divinity, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


humanists is foredoomed to sterility, just because there 

is so little indication on either side of any willingness to 
learn. Genuine communication is no longer possible when 
each party operates with a stereotype of the other and is un- 
willing to allow that stereotype to be broken on the facts. 
Genuine communication is no longer possible when each party 
demands to be represented only by its most enlightened mem- 
bers and refuses to recognize any but the obscurantists on the 
other side. If, therefore, I find the contributions to the February 
number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY largely disappointing, 
with too much assertion and too little argument, too much preju- 
dice and too little knowledge, I hasten to add that Christian 
contributors would probably have done no better. What I wish 
to bring to the debate is dictated, I hope, by the desire to under- 
stand rather than by the will to win. That is possible because my 
sympathies are enlisted on both sides; I see no reason why one 
should not be doth Christian and humanist. 

There is indeed a very honourable tradition to that effect, 
and one may be reasonably proud to take one’s stand with 
Origen rather than Tertullian, with Erasmus rather than 
Loyola, with the Cambridge Platonists rather than Archbishop 
Laud and the Westminster Assembly of Divines. Nor is the race 
by any means extinct. If a hundred well-informed people were 
asked to vote for the outstanding Christian of our day, I should 
be surprised if there was not a clear majority for Albert 
Schweitzer. What would not surprise me would be to see the 
same result were the voting for the outstanding humanist. For 
here is a man for whom discipleship of Christ is at the same time 
the service of his fellows, in whom the Gospel of love and the 
principle of reverence for life are two facets of one truth, for 
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whom, finally, the rationalism and humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century are among the most memorable achieve- 
ments of history. No one who has read The Quest of the Historical 
jesus can doubt this man’s intellectual integrity, and no one 
who has heard the story of his work at Lambarene can doubt 
his devotion to his fellows in their need. 

I would set beside him another, one who is no longer with 
us, Nicolas Berdyaev. Here was at once a dauntless and 
intrepid thinker and a devout son of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Alive as he was to the shortcomings of what appears 
among us as humanism and the misuses to which it has often 
been put, he brought out of civil war, exile, and occupation a 
faith in man and his possibilities that puts to shame the 
pessimism of our comparatively secure and comfortable condi- 
tion. In the latest book of his to be translated, The Meaning of 
the Creative Act, he dares to make man a partner of God, even to 
introduce him into the divine life. Elsewhere, he has branded 
subjection to God as the most revolting form of slavery to 
which man'can be called upon to submit. Man’s mission is first 
creativity and then obedience. In all this he is but interpreting 
the tradition of his Church. Greek Orthodoxy has always 
stressed the dignity of man, whereas Western Christianity, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, has emphasized his misery. 
Man for Orthodoxy is divine at the core of his being and his 
destination is to be taken up into the divine life, to be deified. 
I am not necessarily in agreement with this position, I merely 
point out that it exists. 

If the attempt is to be made to help Christian and humanist 
to understand each other better, is there at our disposal a 
language that is not charged with the prejudices of either side 
and therefore will serve our purpose? I think there is. It is that 
of existentialist philosophy. Let me begin with the most 
important point of agreement. 

I quote from E. M. Forster: ‘To believe anything because 
someone has said it or because some institution has promulgated 
it seems to me dead wrong’. Exactly. As I should say, no one 
should believe what is written in the New Testament because 
it is there or what is taught by the Church because its authority 
is behind it, but only because he personally has seen it to be 
true. I can remember one distinguished Cambridge theologian, 
now no longer with us, who appeared to be incapable of 
lecturing or speaking on any subject without making just that 
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point. So much so, indeed, that his students were tempted to 
flirt with authority by way of relief! I am wholly with E. M. 
Forster, too, in his objection to any institution that ‘believes 
itself the instrument of absolute truth’. Absolute truth is never 
a human possession. 

But is it necessary to deny all authority in the spiritual 
sphere? Not, I suggest, if we learn to distinguish between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate types of authority. There is an 
authority that dictates and coerces, that is subversive therefore 
of freedom; this has no place in religion. But there is an 
authority that works with persuasion and waits oh our consent, 
that scrupulously refrains from taking advantage of our 
ignorance and immaturity, and trains us for freedom. The 
authority of parent and teacher should be of that type, finding 
fulfilment, not in the submission, but in the independence of 
the child or the pupil. How far such an authority actually 
obtains in the sphere of religion is an open question; that it is 
the only legitimate authority there I should be prepared to 
maintain. The function of the New Testament and the Church 
is not to enforce upon us certain propositions; it is to invite us to 
enter a realm of spiritual light and radiance in which we shall 
be able to see for ourselves what awaits our acceptance — or 
refusal. But only that is true for me which convinces me 
personally, that enters into my being to transform it in freedom 
from within. 

That is why there is only one ultimate authority, that of 
God. For God, on the Christian view, is the creator and 
guardian of freedom, he rejoices in its exercise, and he values 
no allegiance except that of persons who are free, if they so see 
fit, to refuse it. ‘The man who attains true awareness of his 
freedom gains certainty of God. Freedom and God are insepar- 
able. . . . God exists for me in the degree to which I in freedom 
authentically become myself’ (Karl Jaspers). Spiritual values 
possess none of the coercive power that values of the lower order 
possess. The lie in the soul does not avenge itself as does the 
refusal of food. Spiritual values wait upon our freedom and 
cannot be realized except by our co-operation. That is why the 
manufacture of truth by the state and brotherly love by the 
party is so abhorrent; where these are sought by other paths 
than that of freedom they are turned into the very opposite. 
Now God is not some power that Christians aver to stand 
behind spiritual values and give them their worth; he is the 
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realm of spiritual values. As such, God is he whose service 
is perfect freedom, to serve whom otherwise than in freedom 
is in the nature of the case impossible. 

So far, in trying to speak as a Christian, I am not aware of 
having said anything to which I could object as a humanist. 
But what of Original Sin? Do not Christian and humanist 
differ fundamentally on this point? If one wishes to do more 
than score a point in these matters, one should at the outset 
eschew the term ‘Original Sin’, for in these days it means 
exactly what you like to make it mean. There is, of course, ‘the 
theological dogma of original sin, which states that every 
person born in the world is morally culpable because Adam ate 
the apple in the garden’. I do not myself hold that view, and I 
cannot think of a single non-Roman theologian within my 
fairly large acquaintance who does. Thomas Mann, who is not 
a theologian, once gave a lecture in which he affirmed that the 
doctrine of original sin is one of the best supports for human 
dignity that we have, because it insists that man as we know 
him, the man of the concentration camp and the totalitarian 
state, is not the true man. Which is what I meant by saying that 
in these days there is no agreement as to what is involved in 
‘original sin’. Why not therefore abandon the term and look at 
the facts? 

There are two assertions about man that seem to me to be 
called for by the facts, and I see no reason why Christian 
and humanist should not agree upon them. The first is that 
man is a being who can only find himself as he gives himself away. The 
experience of love bears witness to this fact. Never am I quite so 
much and so truly myself as when I find another whose worth 
is such in my eyes that I want henceforth to belong to him. If 
the other reciprocates, then the supreme happiness open to 
human beings is realized, we attain ourselves in the act of 
surrendering ourselves. I give myself to the other at such a 
moment, not as to the bearer of a social function, nor as to the 
member of a social class or nation, but as to the embodiment in 
space and time of a spiritual value that is imperishable in the 
sense that it ought not to perish. The beloved person is received 
with reverence and humility as a sacred trust. That is a pro- 
foundly human experience, and from my point of view it is at 
the same time a ‘meeting with God. For God, as I have urged 
before, is not an alien power outside the human; he is the 
spiritual life that makes the human truly human. Nor is this 
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mere immanence. Man is man only as he transcends the human 
in one sense to become the human in another. 

The second fact of experience on which, I suggest, Christian 
and humanist might agree, is that man is that being who is not 
what he ought to be. The contributors to the February number 
would probably not have used that language, but they seem 
quite clear that it is accurate. They deplore that so many 
people are what they ought not to be. The theologians tried to 
account for this by the Fall and appealed to Genesis to support 
this. We now know that the Fall was rather read into Genesis 
than found in it. In any case, the condition of man is not a 


problem to be solved, it is a need that has to be met, and we | 


would do well not to discuss the pros and cons of the Fall. If the 
Marxist analysis of history has a shred of validity it supports the 
thesis that man is not what he ought to be. The Freudian 
psychology shows us man as a twisted, unhappy creature, with 
his home the centre of mad, raging jealousies. How the 
theologians would have been abused had they painted such 
pictures! But we do not need to cite Marx and Freud, we have 
only to enter into our own hearts. When the Christian speaks 
of deliverance from this as being in God, he means, not 
something foreign to our experience, but something we see 
at work there already, in the human love that frees us from 
ourselves in one sense to enable us to become ourselves in 
another. 

Let me carry the appeal for understanding a stage further 
by asking that we abandon mutual recrimination. It is very 
pleasant, no doubt, and highly satisfying, but it does no one any 
good and it proves nothing. History is far too complex an affair 
for there to be any sense in my pretending that all the good in 
it has come from my creed and all the evil from the other 
person’s. If we really want to find the truth in so difficult a 
matter, let us begin here and now to cultivate the impartiality 
that is essential to such an inquiry. If we want merely to engage 
in propaganda for our own opinion, let us leave the dead in 
peace and not conscript them in our quarrels. As a simple 
working hypothesis, I suggest that each of the two parties 
accept one half of the responsibility for what has gone wrong in 
the past and then address itself primarily to undoing as far as 
possible that half. The clash of self-righteousness upon self- 
righteousness holds much less profit for the race than a competi- 
tion in self-correction. But, alas, it is not the past that troubles 
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me. Much more serious is the fact that we have so much to our 
discredit in the present. 

Let us both be quite honest in this matter. The careful use 
of the adjective ‘liberal’ before the noun ‘humanism’ is a tacit 
admission that there is a humanism that is illiberal. And there 
is. There is a scientific arrogance that would measure and 
manipulate persons as though they were so many objects in the 
laboratory; there is a Soviet humanism that would make art 
subservient to the policy of the state. The important question 
is not whether one is a humanist, but, if one is a humanist, of 
what kind. Equally, there is a Christianity to-day of which 
some of us are deeply ashamed. We are bound to admit that 
Franco Spain is a Christian régime and that the policy of 
Apartheid has been worked out by a Cabinet of devout Christians 
waiting upon God in prayer. The important question is not 
whether one is a Christian, but, if one is a Christian, of what 
kind. Is it not time to admit that we have this at least in 
common, that, whether as Christians or humanists, we are not 
what we ought to be? We need each other. The Christian can 
ask the humanist to be humble in face of the mystery of life, and 
the humanist can warn the Christian against allowing theo- 
logical principle to become the enemy of human good. 

In one of Martin Buber’s books he relates a conversation with 
an agnostic philosopher. The philosopher refused to use the 
word ‘God’ because it was associated in his mind with so much 
intolerance, bigotry, and cruelty. With that name men had 
justified the slave trade and set the fires of the Inquisition 
burning. Buber replied: 

I grant all that you say; the facts are as you set them out. 
Nevertheless, the word ‘God’ is the most sacred in human 
speech and I may not surrender it. I want to raise it from 
the dust in which it has been dragged and to preserve it as a 
treasure. 

I can sympathize with the agnostic philosopher, but I take my 
stand with Buber. Is it too much to ask that some of those who 
stand with the agnostic should recognize that our position is at 
least equally legitimate? For — and this is so important that I 
may be allowed to insist upon it — God is not one who demands 
subjection from man, but one whose love rejoices in its fulfil- 
ment when man accepts responsibility for his own life. 

May I make one further point in conclusion? I can best 
express my gratitude to Graham Hough by quoting him: 
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The empirical intelligence of Western man has been formed 
by a bare three hundred years of organized scientific specula- 
tion; he lives by its achievements; without them he would 
perish. But they have very little to do with the spiritual and 
imaginative aliment of his ancestors, which still, inevitably, 
form the soil and groundwork of his mind. So that we have 
all the powerful external forces that move matter in space 
and make the organization of modern society possible, 
existing in dissociation from the emotional, imaginative and 
spiritual foundations of man’s mind. 


What I have been trying to say all through leads up to the 
point that, as he puts it, ‘it is the common task of humanists, 
whether religious or scientific ones, to reconstitute this shattered 
unity’. Can we not, as Maritain has so often urged, join in the 
defence of man against the forces and institutions that threaten 
him, whatever reasons we give for that defence? And when one 
says that man has a value in himself and the other that it is 
God-given, how far do we in fact differ? An existentialist 
philosopher might say that man has value because to be human 
is to participate in a spiritual world that transcends the human. 

I agree that the theoretical solution of the problem, that 
there are two orders of truth, is hardly satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less, I would be prepared to defend it, with this addition, that 
each of us in his personal thinking and conduct can and should 
achieve a synthesis of the two. That is to say, considered in the 
abstract, they are at different levels and so need not meet. But 
in actual living they must meet and our task there is to weld 
them together. As amateur philosophers we may take up the 
problem of science and religion; as existing human beings we 
must find some way in which our knowledge can watch the 
frontier between faith and wishful thinking, and our faith can 
keep our knowledge constantly aware of the mystery with which 
it is surrounded. Agnosticism of a kind is an essential ingredient 
of faith. For was it not the most orthodox of all theologians, 
Thomas Aquinas himself, who bequeathed to us the principle: 
“We are able to grasp, not what God is, but what he is not, 
and the relations of other things to him’? And there can be no 
genuine religion where there is no realization of the awful gulf 
that opens between religion and God. 

But the theoretical solution of our problem is after all of 
minor importance. It is the practical one that counts. Can we 
hope one day to subdue the machine and the form in triplicate, 
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nuclear energy and three-dimension films — all the apparatus of 
a technological society — to the uses of the spirit? This is ‘the 
economist’s challenge’ as Robin Marris throws it out, and the 
challenge of many others as well. Are the welfare state and the 
new economic system that goes with it to become what those 
who worked for them wanted, an unselfish adventure in 
brotherhood? Is science to elevate life or destroy it? Is our 
rising standard of living to be merely an accumulation of 
material possessions or are we to grow as persons thereby? 
Having saved ourselves from the tyranny of the machine are we 
to fall victims to the age of administration? The human 
predicament is the same for all of us. Man at the highest level 
(I should say, man as the child of God) is in peril, less from the 
forces of nature than from himself at the lower levels. We need 
to be saved from what we actually are to become what we 
really are. If the Christian is right in saying that such salvation 
is not by our effort, the humanist is right in saying that it is not 
without it. And the one ground on which we are likely to 
recognize each other’s truth is that of common effort to bring 
unity and purpose again to our society. 





Stalinism Without Stalin? 
Richard Lowenthal 


dead Stalin, the Taegliche Rundschau, organ of the Soviet 

authorities in Eastern Germany, published a curious 
photograph showing Stalin together with Voroshilov, the late 
Zhdanov, Bulganin and Khrushchev. Western experts, struck 
by the somewhat unusual combination, quickly established that 
the picture was a fake: the figures of Bulganin and Khrushchev 
had been added to the original trio from some other occasion. 
The combination, then, with its omission of Malenkov, was 
deliberate — a sign of things to come. For here, in the picture, 
by the side of Stalin, were the president, the first party secretary, 
and the future prime minister of the Soviet Union - and 
Malenkov’s dead rival. 

Looking back to-day, it seems clear that by that time 
Malenkov’s fall had been decided in the inner circle of the 
‘collective leadership’. The trial of Abakumov, a former 
minister of state security, for his réle in the ‘Leningrad case’ — 
i.e. for framing Zhdanov’s followers after his death for the 
benefit of Malenkov — was proceeding then; and the same issue 
of Pravda which, a few days later, carried the news of Abaku- 
mov’s execution also published Khrushchev’s interview with 
Professor Bernal — granted three months previously — describing 
Khrushchev as the inaugurator of the ‘new course’ and harking 
back to Malenkov’s blunder in claiming, in August 1953, that 
the Soviet Government had solved the problem of grain. After 
another few days, on December 28th, publication of a Khrush- 
chev speech on the paramount importance of heavy industry 
gave the cue for a chorus which kept increasing from then right 
up to the meetings of the Central Committee and the Supreme 
Soviet which formally settled Malenkov’s replacement 

Thus within one week all the main ingredients of the coming 
change had become visible. There was the alliance between 
Khrushchev, heading the party machine, and Bulganin, 


() N December 2ist last, the seventy-fifth birthday of the 
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heading the political generals and political commissars; there was 
the invocation of Zhdanov’s name and the rehabilitation of his 
surviving followers; there was the return to the orthodox 
Stalinist emphasis on heavy industry first and last; there was the 
attempt to saddle Malenkov with the blame for the continued 
difficulties in agriculture, and to take from him the merit of 
initiating the popular measures of the ‘new course’. Nothing 
precise was said about foreign policy in that context; but the 
language used was getting more threatening even then, and the 
connection between the stress on heavy industry and the 
armament effort was well known. Only the great issue under- 
lying everything else was never mentioned: the future of the 
party régime itself. 


* * 





* * 


When Stalin died, the first groping action of his heirs was to 
try and establish a kind of division of powers between party and 
state. During the period of transition, the decisive decrees were 
signed jointly by the Central Committee of the party and by 
the Council of Ministers. Within a week, it was decided that 
the posts of premier and first secretary of the party should no 
longer be held by one and the same person; and the same rule 
was duly imposed on all the ‘little Stalins’ in the satellite 
states. But when Malenkov, then without challenge the highest 
ranking member of the party hierarchy, had to make his choice, 
he preferred the government. 

That was a decision of revolutionary implications. It meant 
that the highest-ranking party leader considered that the party 
had no future as a policy-making organ — that it was no more 
than an instrument of propaganda, on a par with the other 
administrative machines. In fact, collective leadership in that 
phase, after the breakup of Stalin’s personal machine of con- 
trol, implied that the chiefs of all these machines ~ the army, 
the secret police, the administration, the economic man- 
agement — were equals, and that the party’s first secretary 
was just one of their number. 

This arrangement was obviously unstable. Even apart from 
personal rivalries among the leaders, it left the question of the 
seat of ultimate power unsettled. It would have made sense only 
with a recognized personal dictator at the head, but Malenkov 
had neither the authority of an established dictator, nor his 
means of control. It hurt the pretensions of the party bureaucrats 
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and encouraged the ambitions of the army and police chiefs. 
When Malenkov failed either to maintain this difficult balance 
or to tip it decisively, Beria seemed in the best position to reach 
for full power, based on his control of the secret police. When 
he was defeated by a coalition of party and army chiefs, the 
balance had broken down. The question of supreme control 
was openly on the agenda, and there were only two serious 
contenders left — the party and the army. 

Again, Malenkov could not make the choice. He was not the 
man, and he lacked the military prestige, to stage a ‘Bona- 
partist’ coup; and he was no longer in a position to lead the 
party. He may have imagined that he could still hold the 
balance; but the party was now thoroughly alarmed and on 
the look-out. Up to then, it had been possible to play down 
the cult of Stalin and to encourage an undoctrinaire, ‘mana- 
gerial’ outlook on current problems; now the ‘collective 
wisdom’ of the party was exalted, the popular economic 
reforms initiated by Malenkov were appropriated by the party, 
and even the Stalin cult was revived to some extent. ‘Collective 
leadership’ was now interpreted to mean the control of the 
party over all branches of the state machine - and as this 
development proceeded, Malenkov’s position grew weaker. 

The alliance between Khrushchev and the political com- 
missars plainly dates from the period of Beria’s fall and its 
aftermath. The party machine needed the army in order to 
break Beria — and it needed the commissars to prevent the 
army leaders from becoming a power in their own right. They 
felt that an ideological revival of the party was needed, and 
they found its model not in the periods when Malenkov had 
been closest to Stalin — the periods of the Popular Front abroad 
and of the great purge at home, of the wartime alliance with 
its ideological concessions to patriotism and religion, and of the 
international purge which followed Tito’s defection and 
Zhdanov’s death — but rather in Zhdanov’s attempt to regene- 
rate the party in 1939, between the great purge and the war, 
and in his support of the revolutionary offensive against the 
West between 1946 and 1948. 

It was thus natural that the alliance picked up the surviving 
Zhdanovites, and that its point came to be directed more and 
more against Malenkov. The first unmistakable sign came in 
November 1953, when Khrushchev personally deposed the 
Leningrad party secretary Andrianov who had become 
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Malenkov’s placeholder in this vital centre after the purge of 
the Zhdanovites. By the spring of 1954, scattered articles 
extolling Khrushchev’s war record at Malenkov’s expense 
began to appear; the device was never to mention the State 
Defence Committee — the inner war cabinet of five, to which 
Malenkov and Beria, but not Khrushchev belonged - and to 
emphasize the réle played, under Stalin, by the party delegates 
at the fronts — notably Zhdanov, Shcherbakov (head of the 
army political administration until his death in 1944), Bulganin 
and Khrushchev. The two dead leaders with whom Khrush- 
chev’s and Bulganin’s names thus came to be associated were 
the same who in Stalin’s last days had been named as victims 
of the ‘doctors’ plot’; the appeal of this propaganda thus 
seemed to be directed to the group of political generals who in 
that piece of horror fiction had been described as further 
intended victims. 

By June 1954 the Soviet press began to print the names of 
the leaders alphabetically instead of in order of rank — an 
exaggerated collectivism which suggested that Malenkov could 
no longer insist on first place, and Khrushchev not yet. But when 
Khrushchev during the Czechoslovak Communist party 
congress departed from his script to give the policy of ‘co- 
existence’ a more militant and threatening tone, he suffered a 
setback; the Russian press stuck to the prearranged text, and 
at a Central Committee meeting shortly afterwards Khrushchev 
was for once not named as chief speaker on the state of the 
agricultural campaign. When Ryumin, the ‘inventor’ of the 
‘doctors’ plot’, was executed in July it sounded almost like a 
warning. Only after Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s return from 
Peking, in the autumn, did it appear that the setback had been 
overcome. By December, Khrushchev had clearly gained the 
support of the army itself, and there was nothing left for 
Malenkov to balance. 
~ * 

All the evidence suggests that the decision was reached over 
the question of economic priorities in the future plan — the 
question of consumer goods versus defence and heavy industry — 
and that Khrushchev established his understanding with the 
army leaders, as distinct from a limited group of political 
generals and commissars, over this issue. 

As introduced in the summer of 1953, Malenkov’s ‘new 
look’ combined an element of bitter necessity with an element 
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of popularity-seeking. Some slowdown in the pace of investment 
set by Stalin had become inevitable, and still affects the new 
plans announced by the present team for the current year; a 
return to the old pace will not be possible without producing 
once again a serious strain on labour and raw material 
resources. Equally inevitable was a major effort to cope with 
the tremendous lagging of agriculture behind the development 
of industry, and behind the basic needs of a growing popula- 
tion. The promise of a steep increase in the supply of consumer 
goods, on the other hand, might prove useful as an incentive, 
but could have been avoided by a régime that was completely 
sure of its authority. 

The promise was to have been fulfilled in three stages. The 
first immediate rush of goods was simply released from state 
reserves or imported ready-made from the capitalist West — 
even for gold. The medium-term supplies were to come from 
the fuller use of existing productive capacity, both by allocating 
more labour and raw materials — again including imports — to 
the light industries, and by using the equipment and scrap of 
the machine and defence industries to produce consumer goods 
‘as a sideline’. These plans, while yielding some noticeable 
results, were generally underfulfilled; yet the mere attempt to 
impose them on the fully stretched machine and defence 
industries, which were also trying to cope with increased 
demands for the mechanization of agriculture, and the reversal 
of procurement priorities in the suddenly ‘consumer-conscious’ 
atmosphere created by the ‘new look’ propaganda, seem to have 
caused considerable confusion throughout the Soviet orbit and 
to have greatly impaired the working of the traditionally 
pampered heavy industries. The resistance of their managers 
and of the competent ministries, including that of defence, came 
to a head before the third stage — that of increased capital 
investment in the consumer goods industries, which alone could 
ensure a rising standard of living in the long run — had been 
reached to any significant extent; the recent return to the 
orthodox Stalinist policy of priority for heavy industry means 
that under the plans now adopted it will not materialize at all. 
Moreover, the reduction of allocations to the existing light 
industries in the 1955 budget and plan, and Bulganin’s warning 
against the ‘squandering’ of state reserves, show that even the 
flow of goods secured in the course of the first two stages will 
now be reduced once more. 
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The current allocations to heavy industry are being increased 
not only at the expense of the light industries, but even of the 
urgent needs of agriculture. The reasons given for this reversal, 
apart from scholastic twaddle, clearly point to the crucial 
importance of heavy industry for the armament effort, and this 
explanation is supported by the undisguised increase in the 
budget devoted to defence. In Russia, as in the West, the 
struggle for economic priorities is closely linked with the 
prospects of the international situation. 

Malenkov’s attempt to buy popularity at home was predica- 
ted on the simultaneous effort to relax tension abroad — on the 
prospect of a slackening of the armaments race. The foreign 
policy that was to make it possible aimed at consolidating the 
status quo; it offered to the West no concessions or retreats any- 
where, but it made a genuine — and successful — effort to 
liquidate local wars, it sought to avoid the diplomacy of threats 
and to reduce pressure along the ‘iron curtain’ frontiers, and at 
its height last summer it seemed to offer a genuine prospect of 
agreement on the limitation — and possibly reduction — at least 
of conventional armaments and forces. So far from failing 
owing to Western intransigence, as the apologists of neo- 
Stalinism now claim, this policy was thoroughly successful both 
in such immediate matters as the Indo-China armistice and in 
its general impact on Western policy; to realize this, one need 
only compare the present attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with its first pronouncements on taking office. The 
isolation of the Soviet bloc in international diplomacy was 
ended, and the pressure of Western opinion for disarmament 
even outpaced the negotiations. As for the Western plans for 
limited West German rearmament, the Soviet leaders were 
fully aware how well they fitted into a general concept of 
consolidation of the status quo and arms limitation — even if their 
propaganda affected to ignore it. 

Now this concept has been abandoned in favour of a return 
to the arms race and the diplomacy of threats, as Molotov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet clearly indicated. So far from 
having been forced on the Soviet leaders by Western intran- 
sigence, the change may have been facilitated by the evidence 
of Western divisions over Formosa, and of continued Western 
weakness in Asia generally; despite the creation of S E A T O, 
South-East Asia still offers tremendous temptations for the 
exertion of pressure on the neighbours of China and Com- 
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munist Vietnam. But the decisive motive for dropping at this 
stage the ‘new look’ in both economic and foreign policy must 
be sought in the internal needs of the party dictatorship, and 
in the determination of the Khruschchev-Bulganin faction to 


save it. 
* * * * 


Given the fact that the Stalinist régime involves a ‘perma- 
nent revolution from above’, the leaders of the totalitarian 
party cannot afford to become conservative bureaucrats, since 
they can only justify their dictatorship by maintaining a per- 
manent state of tension and insecurity and preventing their 
subjects, including the privileged bureaucracy, from settling 
down. At any given time, they can achieve this either by main- 
taining a state of international conflict, or by causing internal 
upheaval through giving another turn to the screw of total state 
control of economic life. The one thing they cannot risk is to 
relax both external and internal tension at the same time, thus 
giving a chance to the natural forces of society to consolidate 
themselves and to discover how suprfluous are their tyrants. 

Yet this is precisely what Malenkov has done. He did not 
dare, and may not even have intended, to challenge the 
principle of party rule openly, but his policy of internal and 
external relaxation undermined its foundations. It was this 
threat which forged the coalition that overthrew him in the 
end — the coalition of the party machine with the party 
generals. But this victorious alliance is still heterogeneous, and 
neither the seat of ultimate authority nor the road the new 
masters are going to take is finally settled. 

The political commissars and party generals among them 
probably dream of reviving the party régime by a kind of 
‘Asian Zhdanovism’ — by exploiting the relative weakness of 
the West in Asia, and encouraging the forward policies of the 
young Communist régimes there, just as Zhdanov tried to do in 
Europe after the war: even now, we are hearing again the 
accents of boastful overconfidence so familiar from that period. 

But there is a rival claim on the resources and the primary 
attention of the régime — the crisis of Soviet agriculture. It is a 
vital matter of growing urgency; it is closely linked with the 
Stalinist conception of the next stage in the ‘transition to 
Communism’; and it is the task on which Khrushchev has 
staked his future. Here, then, is the great potential conflict of 
the next stage in the evolution of the Soviet hierarchy. 
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Since Malenkev and Khrushchev first jointly proclaimed, in 
August and September 1953, the overcoming of the backward- 
ness of Soviet agriculture as the central problem of Soviet 
economic policy, increasingly serious evidence of the extent 
of the trouble has come to light. The initial successes of 
the ‘virgin soil’ campaign in Siberia and Kazakistan have 
proved barely sufficient to compensate for a harvest failure in 
the Ukraine; and Khrushchev’s last report to the Central 
Committee shows in countless details how many of the great 
hopes with which the campaign for agricultural improvement 
began have remained unfulfilled. 

One factor blamed for this by Khrushchev, as hinted in his 
interview with Professor Bernal, is that even at the height of the 
campaign agriculture was not allotted a substantial increase in 
mechanized equipment. Yet under the new budget now 
adopted, total allocations to agriculture will be reduced, not 
increased ; like the allocations to the consumer goods industries, 
though not to the same extent, they are being sacrificed to the 
new increase in expenditure for defence and heavy industrial 
expansion. This, evidently, is the price Khrushchev has had to 
pay for the full support of the army; and Malenkov’s ‘con- 
fession’ of responsibility for agricultural failure seems intended 
not only to cover the disappointments of the moment, but to be 
used as Khrushchev’s alibi if the situation further deteriorates — 
as he must now expect. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev’s desperate efforts to cope with the 
problem continue, and they show a characteristic shift in 
methods as time goes on. The first steps in the campaign, still 
initiated together with Malenkov, aimed chiefly at giving 
improved incentives to the collective farmers by such conces- 
sions as tax rebates, reductions in forced deliveries and price 
increases, while at the same time improving the methods of 
cultivation and stockbreeding. Yet under Khrushchev’s leader- 
ship, the intention to strengthen the control of government and 
party over the peasants has come more and more into the fore- 
front. It was first shown when the tractor drivers were placed as 
employees on the payroll of the state-owned Machine Tractor 
Stations (MTS), and the deliveries in kind due to these 
stations from the collective farms were stepped up correspond- 
ingly; it assumed vastly greater importance when the ‘volun- 
teers’ from the ranks of the Comsomol and the army, mobilized 
for settling the virgin soils of the East, were grouped not in 
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collective farms but in giant state farms; and it has lately been 
further underlined with the ban on the use of collective pastures 
by animals belonging to individual kolkhoz members, and 
with the increased pressure to make all members fulfil their 
norm of ‘working days’ for the collective. 

Thus a campaign which began with deliberate concessions 
to the peasants’ individual interests has gradually turned into 
one more effort to fight peasant individualism and to increase 
the réle of state-owned ‘grain factories’ which leave no room for 
it. There can be no doubt that this reversal corresponds to the 
convictions of Khrushchev, once the architect of the great 1950 
merger of kolkhozes into larger units and the initiator of the 
abortive attempt to resettle the peasants in ‘agrotowns’. He, 
more than any other of the present leaders, regards himself as 
the trustee and executor of Stalin’s vision of a final liquidation 
of the structural difference between town and country by some 
form of nationalization of the collective farms. 


This vision, set out in Stalin’s pamphlet on Economic Pro- . 


blems of Socialism in the USS R, envisages nothing less than 
a third agricultural revolution, comparable in importance 
to Lenin’s breakup of the landed estates of 1917-18 and to 
Stalin’s forced collectivization of 1929-31. At present, the 
material preconditions for this step stipulated by theory — in 
particular the capacity of state industry to supply the farm 
population with sufficient equipment and consumer goods — are 
far from fulfilled. But then, the theoretical conditions for 
massive collectivization were far from fulfilled in 1929; that is 
precisely why it could only be carried out by force, at the price 
of tremendous human sacrifices and economic losses. Stalin’s 
second revolution came not when the conditions were ripe, but 
when he was threatened by a crisis of agricultural deliveries — 
because in the nature of his system he preferred to solve that 
crisis by revolutionary force rather than by concessions to the 
peasants. Will not Khrushchev, clearly aiming at his own third 
revolution, be precipitated into it when the agrarian crisis 
becomes more acute? The present reduction of funds for his 
agricultural campaign, by reducing the chances of success in 
the more ‘ordinary’ methods, may actually increase this risk. 


. * . + 

The half-hearted attempt at reforming the party dictatorship 
from inside has failed. The party’s claim to full control has once 
again been confirmed, and with it Khrushchev’s claim to the 
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mantle of Stalin. But the problem of the actual power relations 
between party and army has not been solved, merely papered 
over by a compromise: that much is clearly shown by the 
promotion not only of Bulganin, the party marshal, but also 
of Zhukov, the authentic field commander. 

The facade of ‘collective leadership’ emerges visibly damaged 
from the changes, though it is not yet declared ready for 
demolition. The new coalition seems even less stable than its 
predecessor. Yet this coalition will have to decide whether to 
engage, beyond a resumption of the arms race and the war of 
words, in the adventures of ‘Asian Zhdanovism’; whether to 
concentrate instead on the no less adventurous attempt at a 
third agricultural revolution at home; or whether to fight the 
agrarian crisis by practical, non-revolutionary measures, and 
to find the resources for them even at the expense of the 
armament drive. 

It is safe to predict that these decisions can only emerge from 
further crises, and that these alone will show the true relation 
of forces between the three elements of the coalition — the party 
machine, the political generals, and the real army leaders. 
Until then, we may well doubt whether the effort to restore 
Stalinism without Stalin can be any more successful than was 
the attempt to loosen the party dictatorship under the control 
of a party bureaucrat who had lost his faith. 











T. E. Lawrence: 
New Legends for Old 


C. M. Woodhouse 
(Commander of the Allied Military Mission to the Greek Guerillas, 1943-44) 


LMOST everything possible has now been said about 

Mr Aldington’s new book on T. E. Lawrence. True, no 

one has seriously said that it is a good book, but that is 
hardly among the things that it is possible to say. The con- 
sensus of opinion among reviewers has been that it is bad but 
important. Its badness has been put in many different ways: 
bad taste, faulty scholarship, slovenly writing, dullness, inac- 
curacy, irresponsibility and malice. On this form, it might well 
rank as the worst best-seller in the non-fiction class ever 
recorded; but most of the reviewers seem disinclined to put it 
in the non-fiction class. Its importance, on the other hand, has 
been not so mtch stated as implied: implied, for instance, in 
the speed and prominence and violence of the hostile reviews, 
as well as by the exhilarating race over the last year to bring 
rehabilitating material on to the market ahead of or alongside 
Mr Aldington’s assault. The resulting uproar is not conducive 
to calm judgment, and probably years will have to pass before 
the dust settles. At present, trying to sort out truth from fiction 
is rather like trying to understand the issues between Zhdanov 
and the Soviet intellectuals seven or eight years ago. 

The race between the rival publishers with an interest in 
Lawrence has not been without its funny side. Mr Aldington’s 
publisher had only one runner in the field, but others had 
between them many more.* Some importance seems to have 
been attached to getting them past the post in the right order, 
which is no doubt one among many reasons why Mr Aldington 
is for ever complaining about ‘the incompleteness of the record’. 

* Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical Enquiry, by Richard Aldington 
(Collins, 25s.). The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and his Brothers (Blackwell, 
3 gns.). The Mint, by 352087 A/c Ross (T. E. Lawrence) (Cape, 17s. 6d.). 
T. E. Lawrence by his Friends, new edition, 1954 (Cape, 16s.); and others. 
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It does not seem that he has really been deprived of any 
important documentary evidence except by his own impatience. 
For instance, the Home Letters of the Lawrence brothers have 
now been on the market for many months, though they do not 
figure in Mr Aldington’s bibliography. The Mint he seems to 
have seen (unexpurgated) some time before the present edition 
appeared; so that it is difficult to see why he is so cross about 
the delay in publishing it, except that he is cross on principle 
about everything to do with Lawrence. The new edition of 
T. E. Lawrence by his Friends beat Mr Aldington to the post by a 
short head, after some tart exchanges in the respective prefaces. 
Obviously there is some more fun coming over this, when Mr 
Aldington has time to examine just why the new edition is 
‘abridged’ and what has got left out of it. (On a superficial 
view, the answer seems to be at least half the original contribu- 
tions, one of the results being that some of the page-references 
in Professor Lawrence’s postscript are useless.) 

The first impression on looking at all these new Lawrentiana 
is that the whole exercise of re-examining the legend (which is 
a historical task not necessarily entailing either debunking or 
whitewashing) has been marred by impatience on both sides. 
Mr Aldington is certainly the worst offender. His book gives the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, of having been written and 
produced in an almost breathless hurry: for instance, the post- 
script to his ‘introductory letter’ unaccountably ends with a 
comma; and a careful comparison of the Bibliography with the 
List of Sources shows that, out of the three German books to 
which he refers, there are misprints in the description of two. 
(However, the rival camp is not innocent of the errors of haste: 
in The Mint, one of the carefully expurgated expressions which 
forms the title of a chapter, and is given in its expurgated form 
throughout that chapter, appears in its full shamelessness in the 
very first paragraph of the immediately following chapter.) 
The haste on Mr Aldington’s side is particularly regrettable in 
the light of his repeated reminders that the record is incom- 
plete. At least one reason for this is that he could not wait for its 
completion, but it must also be remarked that he has chosen 
to ignore some of the record that was already there. 

An example of the unnecessary incompleteness of the record 
has already been noticed by some reviewers. In the last chapter 
of his book, Mr Aldington writes: 

It is true that Lawrence was offered by a banker, and 
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refused, a position in the City of London, where at one time 

he had also reserved for himself the position of night- 

watchman at the Bank of England. 
The reference given for the first half of the sentence is to The 
Letters of T. E. Lawrence; no reference is given for the second 
half. By the time the reader has reached this part of the book, if 
Mr Aldington’s argument has carried any weight with him at 
all, he will certainly be predisposed to believe that any state- 
ment which rests on Lawrence’s unsupported testimony is more 
likely to be false than true. If, then, this story is true, why is not 
the evidence for it quoted? There is no difficulty at all about 
providing a correct reference—for instance, The Times, 
December 6th, 1950: 

Lord Rennell, at the annual dinner of the Chartered Insti- 
tute of Secretaries at Guildhall last night, read a letter he had 
received as a ‘go-between’ from T. E. Shaw (Lawrence of 
Arabia) declining an offer by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, Mr Montagu Norman, as he then was, in November 
1934, to become secretary of the Bank. 

Doubts about the trustworthiness of Mr Aldington’s scholarship 
would be easier to set at rest if his documentation was at least 
complete and accurate so far as the record goes. 

There are in fact very numerous instances throughout Mr 
Aldington’s ‘biographical enquiry’ where he exposes himself 
to exactly the same kind of captious criticism as that to which 
he subjects Lawrence. This criticism can be directed both 
against his factual precision and against his judgment. As an 
example of the former, it may be mentioned that although he 
devotes a chapter to Lawrence’s enlistment in the R AF, and 
even quotes a detailed first-hand account of what happened on 
the day of his enlistment, he does not state the date (nor even 
the year) when it took place. It is possible to deduce from 
Pp. 357 that it was approximately four months before December 
16th of some unspecified year; and by working backwards from 
the following page, it can be deduced that that year was 1922. 
But this is a queer process to have to go through in the work of 
a biographer (or ‘biographical enquirer’, as he would call him- 
self) who persistently accuses Lawrence of vagueness about 
dates and numbers. As to his judgment, it is only necessary to 
quote one argument with which, among others, he seeks to 
impugn Lawrence’s reputation as a scholar: 

. . . about (the Odyssey) he said some rather silly things. How, 
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for instance, could ‘Homer’ be a ‘book-worm’ at a time when 
there were no written Greek books and when the Greeks 
notoriously knew no language but their own? 


There are certainly good grounds for regarding Lassen s 
scholarship as imperfect, but to throw this sort of rubbish into 
the argument suggests a lack of discrimination which is rather 
breath-taking. One of Mr — own favourite comments 
seems appropriate: ‘Well . 

This kind of thing, aan of which could be multiplied by 
scores, is enough to justify the exasperation with which his 
reviewers have set about their task. But the curious thing is that 
the more important reviewers (especially those belonging to 
what Mr Aldington spitefully calls ‘the Lawrence Bureau’) 
have scarcely addressed themselves to factual criticism at all. 
Instead of subjecting the book to a dispassionate detailed 
examination, which would almost certainly leave it at least as 
badly mutilated as Mr Aldington believes himself to have left 
the Lawrence legend, they have set about trying to rehabilitate 
Lawrence by out-shouting Mr Aldington. The voices have 
ranged from high-pitched screams of counter-hate to heart- 
broken sobs throbbing with suppressed anger. But almost all 
the important reviews by men of Lawrence’s own generation, or 
those who knew him in the days when the legend grew, have 
had one thing in common: they have been just as heavily 
charged with emotion as Mr Aldington’s attack. And as a result 
they have missed the essential points which make Lawrence of 
Arabia an important phenomenon even if it is a bad book. 

Beneath the overtones of emotion, controlled or uncontrolled, 
there are undertones of uneasiness in the reviews, as though it 
were not Lawrence that was on trial but the reviewers them- 
selves and their generation. There has been a certain uniformity 
about them; and they have generally ended on a note some- 
thing like relief, that since this is such a bad and mischievous 
book, there cannot be anything to take seriously in it at all. A 
common line of argument has been: ‘I never knew Lawrence 
(or I never thought much of him), but Mr Aldington’s beastly 
book has now convinced me that he must have been a simply 
splendid man.’ And the body of the review generally has con- 
sisted of a number of trivial. refutations or counter-charges 
which do not touch Mr Aldington’s main thesis at all. It is as if 
the reviewers of the works of Dr Kinsey found themselves un- 
able to admit the fact that they were books about sex. 
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Thus, Mr Raymond Mortimer in The Sunday Times insists 
(‘proves’ or even ‘argues’ would be too strong a word) that 
Lawrence could not have been ‘a habitual liar or a mytho- 
maniac’, neither of which expressions I can recall in Mr 
Aldington’s book at all. Mr Robert Graves in the News 
Chronicle says that he may not be a proper person to review the 
book, but Mr Aldington was certainly not a proper person to 
write it; and he goes on to add some fresh fragments to the 
legend on his own account. From the general reader’s point of 
view, however, Mr Graves is just the man we want to review 
the book, because we want to know what Mr Graves has to say 
about Mr Aldington’s theory that Lawrence himself wrote a 
good deal of Mr Graves’s Lawrence and the Arabs, and approved 
it all, and then persuaded Mr Graves to conceal the fact. Mr 
Aldington has a disturbing story on pp. 300-1 of an anecdote 
supplied to Mr Graves by ‘a late member of the Foreign Office 
staff, who wishes to remain anonymous’, about a scene in ‘the 
British Cabinet’ at which Lawrence reduced Lord Curzon to 
tears and Lord (Robert) Cecil comforted him. There is a hint 
quoted from Lawrence that the ‘late member of the Foreign 
Office staff? was Sir Eyre Crowe; there is a flat denial of the 
incident from Lord Cecil; and there is a strong argument 
developed by Mr Aldington to show that the ‘late member of the 
Foreign Office staff’? was Lawrence himself, who provided Mr 
Graves with the whole story, and who (in Mr Graves’s own 
words) : 

. .. read and passed every word of the book, though he asked 

me to put a sentence in my introduction making it seem that 

he had not. 

Clearly Mr Graves is just the man we want to review Mr 
Aldington’s book, and these are just the sort of points we want 
him to explain away. But he has not done so. 

A more detached reviewer is Sir Harold Nicolson, who dis- 
liked Lawrence but could not ignore the fascinating phenome- 
non of the growth of his legend. There are five things that he 
found wrong with the book in The Observer, and they are neatly 
set out by numbers. Mr Aldington has ignored or distorted 
Lawrence’s courage in the first place and his will-power in the 
second. Curiously enough, courage and force of will are to- 
gether attributed to Lawrence by Mr Aldington in the space 
of a single sentence on p. 350, but it is quite true that they are 
applied to purposes quite different from the usual legend in 
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Mr Aldington’s account of the matter: that indeed is the whole 
point of his book. Sir Harold argues thirdly that ‘Lawrence 
taught the professionals the value of irregular warfare, a 
method practised with much profit in the second war.’ That is 
an extremely controversial statement, bristling with begged 
questions, about the several aspects of which books could be 
written by the dozen. The same is true of the fourth point, that 
Lawrence succeeded ‘in fortifying the desire of the Arabs to 
achieve their independence’, which Mr Aldington ‘admits . . . 
but contends that it was a serious historical mistake’. Fifthly 
Sir Harold disapproves of the way in which Mr Aldington 
‘dismisses’ Lawrence’s right to be considered ‘a scholar and a 
man of letters’. So far as ‘scholarship’ is concerned, however, it 
must be admitted that Mr Aldington has good authority 
(including that of Lawrence’s brother, Professor A. W. 
Lawrence) for not rating him highly; and so far as ‘letters’ are 
concerned, it is certainly no part of Mr Aldington’s argument 
that Lawrence was not a fine writer, only that what he wrote 
was ‘quasi-fiction’ and not fact. The depth of his reading is 
probably unassessable with exactness by either Mr Aldington 
or Sir Harold Nicolson, but the difference between them is that 
Mr Aldington has made at least an attempt to assess it by such 
means as are available.* 

It is the fourth item in Sir Harold’s catalogue that points to 
the heart of the matter, though it does not quite reach it. He 
argues (and he rightly adds that Mr Aldington agrees, though 
with a different historical assessment of the fact) that Lawrence 
more than any other man ‘fortified the Arabs to achieve their 
independence’. This, it is clear, is primarily a political rather 
than a military achievement. The same thing is said in other 
words by Sir Ronald Storrs’s review of the book on the BBC: 

I do know that his strong will, versatile resource and 
strangely impressive personality stimulated the Arab chief- 
tains and helped to control their unruly tribesman and to 
turn them from a potential menace into a positive safeguard 

on Allenby’s desert flank. Politically he drew the Arabs 

united into Damascus. 

* It is curious, though not important, to note that according to Mr 
Jonathan Cape, Lawrence once undertook for him the translation of 
Sturly, by Pierre Custot; gave it up and burned his MS; wrote to advise 
Mr Cape to get it done again by ‘a real, proper writer’; and helped to 
write the dust-cover for it when the work was finally completed — by 
Mr Richard Aldington. (T. E. Lawrence by his Friends, 1954 ed., p. 300.) 
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This sort of language presents a rather different Lawrence from 
the figure of the legend as it grew up over the last thirty years. 
There was first the schoolboy hero of Mr Lowell Thomas, and 
then the Great Captain of Captain Liddell Hart; and the Great 
Captain himself became insensibly transmuted, in a way that 
no one but another military theoretician would have noticed, 
from a tactical genius into a strategical genius. The legend is, 
in fact, not a static but a dynamic creation; and it seems now 
to be undergoing a further slight twist, from which Lawrence 
may well emerge as primarily a political genius. It is fair to 
say that the developers of the legend (those whom Mr Aldington 
calls the ‘Lawrence Bureau’) have probably been unconscious 
all along, and still are, of what they are doing, since a re- 
reading of 7. E. Lawrence by his Friends (even in the abridged 
edition) certainly goes far to sustain Mr Aldington’s contention 
that Lawrence’s admirers have shown an extraordinary dis- 
regard, so far as his personality is concerned, for normal 
standards of truth and the exact use of words. 

There are indeed solid grounds for regarding Lawrence as a 
political genius, even if he was not all the other kinds of genius 
that he has been called. After all, the map of the Middle East is 
now very different from what it was half a century ago, and two 
of its thrones are oceupied by dynasties personally nominated 
by Lawrence. Many people who might have claimed credit for 
this fact ascribe it instead to Lawrence. But it must be empha- 
sized that this is not necessarily the Lawrence that the legend of 
the last generation helped to create (on the contrary, Lawrence 
was then the knight in shining armour whom the politicians 
betrayed) ; it is not the Lawrence that Mr Aldington is trying 
to substitute for the legend (on the contrary, his case is that 
Lawrence was not a genius at all but ‘at least half a fraud’) ; and 
it is not the Lawrence whom his contemporaries are con- 
sciously trying now to defend. It is at most a possible new 
emergent Lawrence, which history may or may not confirm. 
It will not be much use looking for confirmatory details in the 
existing texts, least of all Lawrence’s own. It has always been 
known that he embroidered the truth; and of the newly 
published material, his letters to his family contain little that 
is out of the ordinary for a young man of his education and 
background, and The Mint is very much what he called it 
himself — ‘an iron, rectangular, abhorrent book’, full of a cold- 
blooded realism which is no longer so shocking as it would have 
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been thirty years ago. Both must be of interest to students of 
Lawrence’s psychology (though it is a fair guess that neither 
will, on a considered judgment, sustain the morbid speculations 
to which Mr Aldington attaches so much importance): they do 
not add much to his history. Nor is it likely that more than 
accidental clues will be found in books about Lawrence so far 
written, least of all 7. EZ. Lawrence by his Friends, which suffers 
severely and justly at Mr Aldington’s hands. But there remains 
the inescapable fact that Lawrence was a legend (even if the 
wrong legend) and that a number of extremely diverse and 
brilliant people thought him a genius (even if they made a sad 
mess of describing what kind of genius he was). The task has 
now to be attempted all over again. 

The importance of Mr Aldington’s book then lies in two 
things: what it does, and what it does not do. What it does is to 
show that Lawrence was probably not exactly that kind of 
genius which he has been represented as being; what it does not 
do is to show that he was no kind of genius at all. The major 
reviewers (and especially ‘the Lawrence Bureau’) have missed 
the first point, but Mr Aldington himself has missed the second. 
He appears to think that he has exploded the Lawrence legend, 
and in so thinking he misconceives what a legend is and how it 
comes into existence. His attacks on the detailed content of the 
legend are often absurd. He believes, for instance, that if a 
particular anecdote about Lawrence’s exploits is demonstrably 
untrue, then somebody (probably Lawrence) must have been 
lying. In real life (where Mr Aldington seems to have spent 
too little of his time), this is simply. not so.* Mr Aldington finds 
it incredible that Lord Kitchener should have predicted the 
advent of the first world war to Lawrence at some unspecified 
date between 1912 and 1914: many private citizens who have 
heard eminent men make just such predictions, true or untrue, 
will not find it in the least incredible, even on the evidence 
supplied by Mr Aldington himself. And Mr Aldington can even 


* A personal example may help to prove the point. On November 25th, 
1944, the Daily Telegraph printed an article about myself written by the 
late Richard Capell, which said among other things: 

Printed words cannot do justice to the account which the medical 

officer, Dr Chapman, gives of a long summer day he spent with Col. 

Chris (Woodhouse) lying hidden along a fallen tree-trunk covered 

with leaves while Germans swarmed about them. 

Mr Capell was a scrupulously honest man, and so is Dr Chapman; but I 
never spent such a day with anyone. 
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convince himself that there was something bogus about 
Lawrence’s commission in the Army, because at the end of the 
war he received a gratuity of only £110: 

It was the gratuity of a second lieutenant with about 
eighteen months’ service. It would be interesting to have this 
explained. Perhaps, from a bureaucratic point of view, the 
period when he sat at a desk in Cairo was military service; 
and the period when he was Political and Liaison Officer to 
Feisal, blowing up trains and scurrying about with Bedouin 
Arabs in conditions of discomfort and occasional acute 
danger, not military service? 

The question is evidently intended to be ironic, but the answer 
to it could well be quite simply ‘Yes’. That was precisely the 
experience, at any rate, of others in the same circumstances in 
the second world war. 

But the real point is, what difference does it make what the 
answers to such questions are? Even if it could be proved by 
minute examination that Lawrence was a fraud, the legend is 
a fact. The legend occupies a substantial place in the history 
books of the Middle East, and it cannot be removed from them 
(short of action on the principles of 1984) without leaving a gap 
that will have to be filled. If this gap is not to be filled with one 
kind of Lawrence (and Mr Aldington has gone some way 
towards proving his point here), then it will almost certainly 
have to be filled by another kind of Lawrence: for Lawrence 
cannot be turned into an unperson. He may not have been 
what his friends said he was (and some still say he was). Indeed, 
it is obvious when one re-reads what they once said, imme- 
diately after reading Mr Aldington’s book, that he cannot con- 
ceivably have been everything that all of them said he was: it 
is salutary to have been made to see what should have been 
seen long ago. Yet is is equally inconceivable, on the same 
evidence, that he was not something real and important. Mr 
Aldington has in fact set (and evaded) the same problem as that 
set by the anti-Shakespearians. (If Bacon wrote Shakespeare, 
who wrote Bacon? Mr Hilaire Belloc’s answer, it will be 
remembered, was Shakespeare.) But he has not only not solved 
the problem that he has set: by ignoring the real problem, by 
setting about the wrong task, and by the intemperate savagery 
of his method, he has made the problem even more difficult for 
others to solve after him. To have sent us back to re-examine 
the evidence from the beginning is a serious service; to have 
confused the evidence with spite and speculation is not. 
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Obscenity 


Wayland Young 


Home Secretary by Sir Alan Herbert’s committee will, 

if it becomes law, effect a great improvement. By allow- 
ing the defence to call witnesses to intent and to literary merit 
it will ensure a fair tussle in court and will put an end to the 
present absolute reliance on the prejudices of the Bench. It will 
also bring about a lot of other procedural improvements and, 
most important of all, it will for the first time explicitly include 
‘horror, cruelty and violence’ with the traditional sexual 
obscenity. The Bill recently introduced by the Government 
itself to regulate the ‘horror comic’ should also, whether 
independently or not, improve the situation in this respect. 
But what the Herbert Bill does not do — probably no Bill could ~ 
is try to define obscenity. It makes no fundamental change in 
the present situation in that convictions will still arise from the 
upshot in court of conflicting subjective views on what is 
obscene; it simply regulates the conflict. Moreover it does not 
touch the theatre or the cinema. They will continue to tag along 
behind the public, statutory arrangements for printed matter 
with their own arrangements, which, though one is statutory 
(the Lord Chamberlain) and the other is not, are both carried 
out in private. 

The present law on printed obscenity is based on the phrase 
‘corrupt or deprave those who are open to such influences’. 
This is, to begin with, loose. Parse it, and you get nonsense. 
‘Corrupt’ and ‘deprave’ are transitive verbs, they are not 
influences. All the same, a fairly simple linguistic correction 
gives ‘corrupt or deprave those who are likely to be corrupted 
or depraved’. Now this is a tautology, something worse than 
nonsense, because more plausible. To legislate against matter 
having a certain effect on those who are liable to that effect and 
not, implicitly, on others, is to define the offence by the victim. 
It is like legislating against murdering those likely to be 


T= draft Bill on obscenity which has been sent to the 
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murdered, or defrauding those likely to be defrauded. If you 
want to know what fraud is, hold present in your mind the 
picture of a gull. If you want to know what a corrupting and 
depraving influence is, hold present in your mind the picture of 
a person likely to be corrupted or depraved. The Herbert Bill, 
though linguistically clear, still relies on the undefined word 
‘corrupt’, and requires the court to consider ‘evidence of a 
corrupting effect’. 

The judiciary has thus presented itself with a perfectly inert 
concept, having no hooks with which to grasp any other 
ethi~al experience. What is ‘corruption’? The result, naturally 
enough, is that acquittals and convictions have arisen only 
from the interplay of the views, prejudices, and impulses of the 
judge with those of the jury, and will continue to do so, but 
with the addition of defence witnesses to the mixture. In effect 
the diffidence of the ordinary citizen in judging what is obscene 
and what is not — the same diffidence which gave us the wide 
permissiveness of the present tautologous law — defers to the 
supposed experience and rectitude of the magistrate, and 
everything depends on the summing-up. So that one day Mr 
Justice Stable with an acquittal allows publishers and writers 
to heave a sigh of relief, and the next day the Recorder with a 
conviction throws them again into confusion and apprehension. 
In other words the present law of criminal obscenity is an 
extreme example of that custom law which lives in the inter- 
stices of our statute and precedent law. The fact that in this case 
it is now masquerading as precedent law, and may shortly be 
masquerading as statute law, confuses the issue still further. 

In the novels which provoke criminal proceedings there is 
usually a lot of sex and not much horror. In the comics which 
might but, because the Director of Public Prosecutions thinks 
they would be ‘unlikely to be successful’,* don’t provoke 
criminal proceedings, there is a lot of horror and not much sex. 
Let us take two examples to serve as illustrations of the present 
state of affairs. The first comes from September in Quinze, by 
Vivian Connell. This novel was held to be obscene by a jury 
charged by the Recorder of London in September 1954, and the 
publishers, Messrs Hutchinsons, and their printers had to pay 
fines amounting to £1,500. It is a feeble and childish little 
novel, but, I shall hope to show later, a completely harmless 


® Hansard, November 22nd, 1954, Vol. 1024. 
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one. Here is a passage of lovemaking typical of five or six in the 
book (p. 202): 


‘I could not go to bed’, said Sadie, ‘not in this beautiful 
night.’ : 

Manuelo saw the black lace like a mantilla on the golden 
hair. Sadie had ripened in his arms and now she came and 
kissed him and leaned her breasts on him and breathed of 
love in the night. Then she went and yawned all over on the 
bed and Manuelo got off his clothes and stood naked in the 
room. 

‘You are clean as an arrow’, said Sadie and moved her 
hand around his slim dark waist in a loving way.’ 

“You say nice things.’ 

‘I feel nice things with you, Manuelo.’ 

Then Manuelo lay on the bed and kissed her all the way 
up from her instep to her chin. 

*You taste like honey with salt in it, Sadie.’ 

‘I’m the honey, you’re the salt.’ 

They made love then and Sadie lay back and sighed. 

‘I feel I’m breathing perfume all over me.’ 

Manuelo sat on the bed and lit a cigarette. etc., etc. 


The other is from a comic called Tales from the Crypt No. 2, 
published by the Arnold Book Company, and was quoted in 
the New Statesman of November 6th last. It is the caption under 
two pictures of a man beating his wife to death. 


And falling upon her flailing screaming body with all the 
savage fury I could muster . . . swinging the handrake . . . back 
and forth . . . back and forth . . . until her screams were washed 
away into silence by the geysers of scarlet that oozed from the 
countless slashes I’d raked into her white flesh. etc., etc. 


The Arnold Book Company has not been fined. 

Now obviously, we are dealing with children and childish 
adults; I take it as axiomatic that a mature adult cannot be 
emotionally harmed by anything he reads. I also take it as 
axiomatic that children can be formed by what they read, 
whether in print or in picture-strips. The whole practice of 
education in literate peoples is based on this axiom. The 
question then is, how shall they be formed? Towards what 
shall they be educated? Take these two quotations again. If 
we ask: shall our boys be educated towards ‘kissing her all the 
way up from her instep to her chin’ or towards ‘swinging the 
handrake back and forth’; and towards the undergoing of 
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which of these processes shall our girls be educated; the 
answers are laughably obvious. But these are not the funda- 
mental questions; there is another one which is just as easy to 
answer, though it is less often asked. It is this: shall our children 
be educated towards that which everybody does and which we 
hope they will do, or towards that which hardly anybody does 
and which we hope they will not do? All children, whether 
they read or not, wonder and imagine to themselves about 
adult sex life. What do grownups really do? Do they kiss each 
other from instep to chin? Or do they flay each other with 
handrakes? If we ban books about insteps and chins we just 
give the books about handrakes a clear field. Of course most 
adolescents have such 2 strong natural impulse towards insteps 
and chins that no amount of comics will twist them aside to 
handrakes, but every time a clean book like September in Quinze, 
however feeble it may be, is banned, there must be taken to be 
a few marginal nitwit children who get a wrong idea by 
reading comics when they could have been reading about real 
life. Do we ban books on chemistry and allow those on alchemy 
unimpeded diffusion? Or on democratic practice and allow 
those on racist totalitarianism? Do we suppress astronomy for 
astrology, cooking for poisoning, religion for demonology? We 
might as well do any of these as seek to keep our children from 
descriptions of the process which caused their existence and will 
be among their greatest pleasures in life, while at the same time 
we allow them to read descriptions and look at pictures of 
crimes which we pity and abhor and would doubly pity and 
abhor in them. 

Caused their existence; here is the point. We have this 
Victorian Age just behind us and quite a lot of it still survives 
among us. But it survives in patches, and this is what makes the 
administration of the law — of any law — so chaotic. Among the 
literate it is very nearly dead, though there is still a teacher at 
Harvard who holds a yearly seminar on Joyce’s Ulysses from 
which women are excluded. The great battle of the ’twenties 
was squarely won by the forces of D. H. Lawrence as far as the 
literate are concerned, and that, fortunately, includes a good 
many judges. But the other judges care no more for Lawrence 
than they do for pushpin, and it is therefore useless to squeal at 
them, as too many liberal-minded people do, ‘But this is 
literature. ‘So what?’ they answer. And, in a way, they are 
right; because it is life which is at stake, life and morals, as 
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they always are when people think they are talking about art. 
To hold that what Boccaccio and D. H. Lawrence have to say 
about sex should be freely accessible while exactly the same 
thing said by other writers should be banned because 
Boccaccio and Lawrence say it neatly while the others say it 
clumsily is to make the courts esthetic arbiters, which is absurd. 
They are, and should be, moral arbiters, and it will be a great 
pity if the provisions of the Herbert Bill about calling witnesses 
to literary merit ever make them anything else. 

Why did the Victorians dislike the idea of sex? —- one meets 
vague suggestions: Oh, the Queen, Prince Albert, German 
protestantism ; Or — Well, of course, it was a patriarchal society, 
and our grandfathers liked to keep their wives to themselves, and 
if everybody’s supposed to believe sex is no fun, then you get no 
trouble. Or even — They just disliked it. Come to that, why do 
we like it so much? This sort of explanation might do for 
questions such as —- Why didn’t they like Georgian architecture? 
— or — Why did they wear beards? But, after all, generation is 
hardly a subject for fashion. No, the point which still goes 
unnoticed in the courts and might well continue to do so under 
the Herbert Bill, is that the man who draws a veil over sex 
draws it over his own origin, and thus over himself. If he is 
disgusted with it he is disgusted with himself, and so on for all 
the possible negative attitudes; afraid of himself, shocked at 
himself, ashamed of himself. And whatever he was (and is); 
disgusted, afraid, shocked, ashamed; the upshot was (and is) 
the same: sex must not be written about or illustrated, other- 
wise his children might find out how they began, and the part 
he played in their beginning. The code denied parenthood and 
in doing so denied man himself. 

Often the complaints against the comics are based on their 
presenting ‘sex and horror’. As far as they present straight sex 
they are as harmless as a novel which does the same thing. The 
big breasts are just the product of the present matriarchal 
society in America. One may find them silly, but it will 
certainly take more than a picture of a girl with big breasts to 
turn a boy into an aggressive mother-hunter. Besides, lots of 
girls have big breasts; there is no crime here, only a fashionable 
distortion. And above all there’s no lying answer to the question: 
What do grownups do? The pictures of girls being hugged by 
gorillas are worse. They still do not present a direct answer to 
that question, but it is easy enough for a boy to think himself a 
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gorilla and to conclude: ‘Perhaps that expression is how a girl 
ought to look when I get to hugging her.’ From there it is a 
straight progression to the last and most direct excesses of 
sadism, to the handrake and the Chinese torture. To say that 
the comics deal in sex and horror is like saying that they deal in 
bread and poison. The point is that they deal in horrific sex, in 
poisoned bread. And children love bread. 

Just as the child feels in its body that sex is coming and wants 
to know what it will be like, so it discovers in its mind that 
death is coming. What will it be like? And here again we have 
the wrong answer from the comics. Novels which describe 
death are not banned, so it is not a case of a wrong answer from 
the comics aggravated by the absence of a right answer. Thus 
far the abuse is less grave, but it is still bad enough. To the 
enormous majority of the Western world death does not come 
during a bayonet charge against Asiatic communists, and the 
chief purpose of its rulers and educators is to increase that 
majority. But nobody at all dies from the space ray of a 
muscular Swede in a leopard skin. And here is another tangle 
of truth and lie. In the morning a child will look out of his 
window and see a detachment of troops march by in familiar 
uniforms. In the afternoon he will go to the cinema and see 
pictures of troops in the same uniform firing mortars and 
running about in mud while a voice speaks of the United 
Nations Charter or the rule of law. In the evening he will take 
up his comic and see the same familiar uniforms bayonet 
charging the yellow-devil commies with cries of ‘The Lord is 
my shepherd’. He does not know where to draw the line. Is 
someone lying? If so, is it his own eyes, or the corner cinema, 
or the comic on the hearth? A Swede in a leopard skin with a 
ray-gun, on the other hand, he has never seen and never will 
see. The space fiction in the comics is, in general, safely with 
Beau Geste and the Westerns in the world of make-believe. 
Another spaceship bit the dust. It gives no answer to questions 
about how adults behave. But as soon as Superman gets out of 
his leopard skin and into the uniform of a familiar and friendly 
army, a twice life-size lie is given the child as answer. 

We are up against a ghastly twin fistula which is pouring 
mendacity into the clear vessels of instruction and fantasy. Do 
grownups kiss each other from instep to chin? asks the child. 
Yes, answers instruction. No, answers the Bench, speaking 
through the fistula. Do they flay each other to death? No, 
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answers instruction. The Bench says nothing, but permits 
horror comics to ooze through the fistula. Did another Indian 
bite the dust? asks the child. Yes, answers fantasy. Do our 
soldiers impale yellow commies shouting “The Lord is my 
shepherd?’ No, answers instruction. The Bench says nothing, 
but allows another batch of comics to come in disguise through 
the fantasy arm of the fistula, mixed with the healthy secretion 
of Beau Geste and the dust-biting Indians. The Herbert Bill will 
without doubt stop this fistula, but whatever the tendency goes 
for will depend on the subjective judgments of individuals. In 
time perhaps everybody may agree, judges, literate, and 
illiterate, that there should be some instructive instruction and 
some fantastic fantasy, and that there should be no laws. But 
by then there will be some other things to worry about. 
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The Technique of Debunking 


A. E. Dyson 


by many readers as a genuine insight into the realities 

of Victorian England, and as a liberating influence 
from these realities. I think now, however, when Strachey’s 
reputation as a serious biographer is at a low ebb, that we see 
him not primarily as an historian, but as a limited, though by 
no means negligible, creative artist. In each of his biographies 
in turn he takes certain aspects from the life of a person who 
actually existed, and constructs from these, from an external 
and unsympathetic viewpoint, a highly memorable, but also a 
highly fictitious, caricature. He keeps his integrity according to 
his lights by producing damaging quotations from historical 
documents in support of the interpretation which he is offering. 
Froude really did say “The only good thing I know about 
Cranmer was that he burnt well’, and Manning and Monsignor 
Talbot really did agree with the proposition that ‘Dr Newman’s 
spirit must be crushed’. We all know, however, how vulnerable 
any man is if a damaging selection is to be made of his words 
and deeds; and there can be little doubt that any human life 
could provide suitable material for a determinedly iconoclastic 
biographer. 

I hope that in examining his stylistic devices light may be 
thrown on illegitimate tricks in the writing of history generally 
— for Strachey has his followers; even a book such as Ronald 
Knox’s Enthusiasm seems to me equally to subordinate historical 
integrity to purposes ‘of entertainment and propaganda. I 
should add that though my account of Strachey will imply 
severe judgments, I do not want to sound only an adverse note. 
Eminent Victorians is amusing, civilized, witty, stylistically 
distinguished, and for all these reasons very readable. 

The most notable feature of Strachey’s style is its irony, and 
the antecedents of this, as everyone recognizes, are in the 
eighteenth century. He is consciously in the line of Hume and 


Wore» Eminent Victorians first appeared it was regarded 
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Gibbon, and a few words about this line must serve as an 
introduction. We might begin by attaching to the destructive 
quality of Gibbon’s irony the label ‘cynicism’, in order to 
distinguish it from satiric irony. If we take Swift as a typical 
satirist, we shall find that he is concerned to sting his readers 
into a critical and devastating self-awareness, and that he 
stands in relation to them as a potential enemy. When he 
presents to them an argument with the affected certainty that 
they will find it acceptable, the argument will turn out to be 
stupid, or immoral, or both. When he admits them into his 
confidence, as in The Argument Against Abolishing Christianity 
and The Modest Proposal, he does so only as a prelude to betray- 
ing them. In Hume and Gibbon, on the other hand, we find a 
very different use of irony. They, too, use ridicule as a weapon, 
but their purpose, and their implied relationship with the 
reader, is wholly different. Their purpose is not to establish the 
defects of their own age in terms of moral judgment, but to 
point to its superiority in terms of enlightenment. In their use 
of ridicule they are as powerfully effective as the satirists, but 
their end is a different one, and the reader is no longer a victim 
but a confederate. The prevailing tone, in short, is not one of a 
battle between.writer and reader, but a solidarity of writer and 
reader against ‘the rest’. The reader is invited to a place of 
polite equality, where he can share with the writer an amused 
examination of manners, beliefs and customs inferior to his 
own. 

This is the atmosphere established by cynical irony — the 
irony which Lytton Strachey uses with considerable effect. 
The effect of cynical irony is that writer and reader are 
incorporated, by the writer’s rhetoric, in an immense solidarity 
of opinion; in an atmosphere where nothing needs to be proved 
since everything depends on the proof being taken for granted. 
The writer has no need to defend his own opinions, or to attack 
those of his adversaries with frontal tactics of logic or ethics, 
since what he chooses to be cynical about is implicitly dis- 
credited from the start. The reason why the writer has chosen 
this subject is in order to enjoy its absurdities in the company 
of other enlightened and like-minded men. This gratifyingly 
elevated atmosphere, as exemplified supremely by Gibbon, was 
one of the fine fruits of eighteenth-century assurance, and the 
apotheosis of the doctrine of ridicule as a test of truth. 

But even in Gibbon, when we have admitted his success, we 
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still notice, as a radical weakness, his failure to understand or 
to sympathize with idealism. With all his common-sense, 
intellectual vigour, and shrewd understanding of the ways of 
self-deception, his treatment of the Early Church (for example) 
is vitiated very largely by his failure to enter into the essential 
nature of its religious experience. We do not criticize him for 
treating this experience as illusory, for this is a possible, though 
by no means self-evident, view of it: but we do criticize him for 
failing to distinguish between noble and reasonable illusions, 
and merely irrational folly. His adverse criticisms are hard- 
hitting, and often perhaps justified, but at other times they are 
merely a revelation of spiritual poverty in the writer. The 
eighteenth century, of course, had its own good reasons for 
mistrusting enthusiasm, and we should not perhaps blame 
Gibbon unduly for sharing the opinions of his age. It may be 
true, however, when allowances have been made, that the 
temperament which most naturally finds its medium in cynical 
irony, is not one which is likely to be sensitive to great ideals. 
There is a certain objectivity of viewpoint, a certain pose of 
having seen through people and things instead of a sympa- 
thetic effort to see into them, a certain readiness to ascribe 
men’s deeds to fear and self-interest instead of to any of the 
more idealistic motives which they themselves are conscious of, 
which seems to preclude the type of humility and insight for 
true biography. These limitations, which we notice in Gibbon, 
are far more strikingly to be found in Lytton Strachey, where 
there are less other positive qualities to serve to excuse him. 
Strachey is a modern Gibbon — a Gibbon with smaller gifts, 
and a less positive norm, but consistently following in the 
iconoclastic footsteps of his eighteenth-century master. 

One of his habits is to indulge in straightforward ridicule of a 
type which we can only condemn as unpleasant. He describes 
Clough, the poet, as follows: 


This earnest adolescent, with the weak ankles and the 
solemn face, lived entirely with the highest ends in view. 


What Strachey has said about Clough is that he was an 
earnest young man with the highest aims in life. What he has 
done, by introducing the weak ankles, and throwing in that 
damaging word ‘adolescent’ is to turn him into an object of 
pure ridicule. The trick is on the same level, despite Strachey’s 
sophistication, as a crowd of street urchins jeering at a hunchback 
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— equally heartless, equally irrational, and certainly not less to 
be despised. He is, of course, encouraging our natural suspicion 
that anyone who looks at all like a saint is probably very much 
like a prig, and relying upon the worst in his readers for his 
effect. 

In the essay on Dr Arnold, a similar use of ridicule can be 
found, and we can again notice Strachey’s habit of juxtaposing 
irrelevant trivialities with matters of real importance, so that 
the absurdity of the first appears to discredit the second. The 
description of Dr Arnold at the age of thirty-three is an example 
of this: / 

His outward appearance was the index of his inward 
character; everything about him denoted energy, earnestness, 
and the best intentions. His legs, perhaps, were shorter than 
they should have been. 


The legs, in this context, where outward appearance is said 
to be the index of character, serve to make the whole man seem 
stunted. 

Strachey is able also to ridicule whole institutions and 
societies, as well as individuals, with remarkable economy. His 
account of Oxford at the time of the Movement is heavy with 
drugged and narcotic imagery, from which we draw the 
required conclusions. His survey of the Church of England just 
before the Movement (Manning II, para. ii) is a masterpiece 
of outrageous and amusing distortion. He has, in addition, a 
keen eye for anecdotes and incidents which are destructive both 
to individuals and to the Church to which they belong. We find 
him at his most Gibbonesque at such moments. His urbane and 
incredible summary of the Gorham case; his memorable 
description of a scene between Pasha Gordon and a Levantine 
merchant during the last days of Khartoum — these and many 
other episodes, with their blending of clarity and irony, spring 
at once to mind. Here, for example, is a passage from the essay 
on Manning: 

Manning had been removing the high pews from a church 

in Brighton, and putting in open benches in their place. 

Everyone knew what that meant; everyone knew that a high 

pew was one of the bulwarks of Protestantism, and that an 

open bench had upon it the taint of Rome. But Manning 
hastened to explain. ‘My dear friend’, he wrote, ‘I did not 
exchange pews for open benches, but got the pews (the same 
in number) moved from the nave of the church to the walls 











of the side aisles, so that the whole church has a regular 
arrangement of open benches, which (irregularly) existed 


before. . ... I am not to-day quite well, so farewell, with 
much regard — Yours ever, H.E.M.’ Archdeacon Hare was 
reassured. 


It was important that he should be, for the Archdeacon of 
Chichester was growing very old, and Hare’s influence might 
be exceedingly useful when a vacancy occurred. 


By using a dispute about pews and benches, Strachey 
manages to suggest that ecclesiastical arguments are all on this 
level of triviality. His comment ‘Archdeacon Hare was re- 
assured’ reduces the Archdeacon to a fool, and the next com- 
ment exposes Manning as a hypocrite and opportunist. More 
that this, by quoting ‘I am not to-day quite well, so farewell’ 
. . . immediately after Manning’s ‘explanation’, he invests the 
letter with a very elusive perfunctoriness indeed — though the 
row of dots preceding this sentence indicate an omission, of 
words which would make the ending less amusingly abrupt. 

As a last illustration of my present point, I must quote 
Strachey’s picture of Newman in Rome, naively trying to 
explain his religious opinions to the Cardinals: 


Cardinal Barnabo, Cardinal Reisach, Cardinal Antonelli, 
looked at him with their shrewd eyes and hard faces, while 
he poured into their ears — which, as he had already noticed 
with distress, were large and not too clean — his careful 
disquisitions; but it was all in vain; they had clearly never 
read De Lugo or Perrone, and as for M. Bautain, they had 
never heard of him. Newman in despair fell back upon St 
Thomas Aquinas; but, to his horror, he observed that St 
Thomas himself did not mean very much to the Cardinals. 
With a sinking heart he realized at last the painful truth: 
it was not the nature of his views, it was his having views at 
all, that was objectionable. 


The foolishness of Newman and the worldliness of the 
Cardinals are both clearly established. The intellectual 
integrity of the Church of Rome is very thoroughly demolished. 
But we can notice also, behind all this, a sense of lurking horror 
— the horror of Newman’s predicament as his attempt to come 
to grips with the universe meets with a Kafka-like unresponsive- 
ness and frustration. His sense of bewilderment and dismay as 
‘the shrewd eyes and hard faces’ of the Cardinals reduce him to 
silence might have come straight from The Trial. 
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Strachey’s main purpose as a biographer, then, is to deni- 
grate the characters of his eminent Victorians and discredit 
their motives in a prolonged succession of sneers and innuen- 
does, whilst making no sympathetic effort to understand their 
thought, and failing to understand the idealism which is part of 
their greatness. Manning, Florence Nightingale, Dr Arnold and 
General Gordon are little more, in his reading of them, than 
variations on a single theme. Their characters display a core of 
hard ambition and a thirst for personal glory; reinforced in each 
by a sense of religious election which they take to justify what- 
ever means and ends best serve their purposes; and disguised in 
each by an elaborate process of self-deception, that is most 
readily to be seen in their prayers and meditations before God. 
Not for one moment does he suggest that their high moral 
notions might have had equally high origins, and still less that 
their intellectual beliefs might have been in some sense true. 
He quotes Newman’s views on flying houses and Dr Arnold’s 
doubts about the parentage of Abijah’s mother, but nothing 
which would lead us to suppose that these were among the most 
intelligent men of the nineteenth century. He is careful, indeed, 
to avoid mention of any of their opinions which do not readily 
fall foul of that very reliable English superstition, ‘common- 
sense’. He quotes Florence Nightingale’s religious beliefs only, 
I suspect, because he thinks of them as one of her personal 
eccentricities, and is not aware of the tradition of Optimism in 
European thought since Leibnitz to which they belong. 

This confirms us in our adverse opinion of Strachey as an 
historian, but gives us a clue to his conscious purpose as an 
artist. If we try to regard him as a novelist, we shall be struck 
by the skill with which he balances his minor characters one 
against the other, and subordinates them all to his portrait of 
the main character. This main character is, in each essay in 
turn, first magnified into a public legend, and then diminished 
and undermined with ridicule. First the eminent Victorians are 
presented to us from an external vantage point, and shown at 
the height of their power; then we are swept into their inner- 
most counsels, and see the absurdities that lurk behind the 
fagade. But even with this second view, they do not become 
entirely absurd. The legendary figure has some reality behind 
it — it has, in fact, the driving power of a ruthless and un- 
qualified egomania. Strachey actually admires his eminent 
Victorians — though rather as one might admire some formid- 
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able devil, who was unaccountably unaware of his depravity, 
but none the less dangerous on this account. His very admira- 
tion, in this event, is as damaging to the ‘real’ Victorians as his 
irony; for the monstrous beings who thrill us by their proud 
inhumanity are hardly likely also to command our respect. 
Manning, from the first, is built up into a Tamburlaine-like 
figure, conquering the destinies themselves, and irresistible in 
his rise to fame. ‘It was as if the Fates themselves had laid a 
wager that they would daunt him’, we read, ‘and in the end 
they lost their bet’. This image establishes itself in our mind, 
and recurs when Manning is at last within sight of the Arch- 
bishopric of Westminster. “This time the Fates gave up the 
unequal struggle; they paid over their stakes in despair, and 
retired from the game’. In the introduction to the essay, before 
any nearer view of Manning is given, we have a preview of him 
in his glory. He is a splendid and striking spectacle, as fantastic 
as some prince in the Arabian Nights: 
In Manning, so it appeared, the Middle Ages lived again. 
The tall gaunt figure, with its face of smiling asceticism, the 
robes, and the biretta, as it passed in triumph from High 
Mass at the Oratory to philanthropic gatherings at Exeter 
Hall, from Strike Committees at the Docks to Mayfair 
drawing-rooms where fashionable ladies knelt to the Prince 
of the Church, certainly bore witness to a singular state of 
affairs. What had happened? Had a dominating character 
imposed itself on a hostile environment? .. . 


This external view remains in our minds as we begin to read, 
and we return to it, with the underlying egomania of the man 
now known to us, towards the end of the essay: 


The spare and stately form, the head, massive, emaciated, 
terrible, with the great nose, the glittering eyes, and the 
mouth drawn back and compressed into the grim rigidities of 
age, self-mortification and authority — such is the vision 
that still lingers in the public mind — the vision which, actual 
and palpable like some embodied memory of the Middle 
Ages, used to pass and repass, less than a generation since, 
through the streets of London. 

Florence Nightingale is very similarly magnified into a huge 
and almost superhuman being — into the legend which, in 
common with the other eminent Victorians, she successfully 
made of herself. ‘We are ducks . . . who have hatched a swan’, 
sighs her mother, as she reflects upon the manner of daughter 
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she has begotten. ‘But the poor lady was wrong’, comments 
Lytton Strachey, ‘it was not a swan they had hatched; it was an 
eagle’. Florence’s work in Scutari is given an epic ring: ‘The 
reign of chaos and old night began to dwindle; order came upon 
the scene’. The bringer of Order is a fierce and relentless one, 
however. Strachey stresses her ‘indomitable will’, her ‘harsh 
and dangerous temper’, ‘something peevish, something mock- 
ing, and yet something precise — in the small and delicate 
mouth’. 

Dr Arnold is also presented as a memorable figure seen at the 
height of his power — though since he is seen through the 
consciousness of schoolboys, Strachey can afford to penetrate 
the legend itself with irony. Dr Arnold’s preoccupation with the 
Old Testament is made the pretext for presenting him as a 
latter day prophet. ‘He would treat the boys at Rugby’, 
Strachey writes, ‘as Jehovah had treated the Chosen People’. 

General Gordon, as we might expect, is the most exotic 
figure of all. Strachey emphasizes, first, the externally viewed 
public hero. In the following passage, which occurs near the 
beginning, the ‘faintly smiling Englishman’ becomes enigmatic, 
terrible, invulnerable: 

Walking at the head of his troops, with nothing but a light 
cane in his hand, he seemed to pass through every danger 
with the scatheless equanimity of a demi-god. The Taipings 
themselves were awed into a strange reverence. More than 
once their leaders, in a frenzy of fear and admiration, ordered 
the sharp-shooters not to take aim at the advancing figure 
of the faintly smiling Englishman. 

When we are admitted to his thoughts, we find him intoxi- 
cated with images of ambition clothed about with religious 
sanctions. As he sets out on his ill-fated mission to Khartoum, 
regarding himself as an instrument marked out by Providence 
for this moment, and sublimely isolated within his own 
insights, ‘A thousand schemes, a thousand possibilities’ sprang 
to life ‘in his polluting brain’. From then onwards, he is 
increasingly a source of terror to those whom he commands and 
rules 

The legendary quality of these characters arises from an 
instinctive cruelty and ruthlessness. that separates them from 
their fellows. Their own minds, for example, are preoccupied 
with thoughts of hell fire and damnation, which form a morbid 
undercurrent to their experience of life. The possible quotations 
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in illustration of this are so numerous, that I shall confine my- 
self to one from each essay. Of Manning, we read: “The more 
active, the more fortunate, the more full of happy promise his 
existence became, the more persistently was his secret imagina- 
tion haunted by a dreadful vision — the lake that burneth for 
ever with brimstone and fire’. Of Florence Nightingale: ‘It was 
in vain that she prayed to be delivered from vanity and 
hypocrisy, and she could not bear to smile or be gay, “because 
she hated God to hear her laugh, as if she had not repented of 
her sin” ’. Of Dr Arnold: ‘. . . then, more than ever, he seemed 
to be battling with the wicked one. For his sermons ran on the 
eternal themes of the darkness of evil, the craft of the tempter, 
the punishment of obliquity. . . .” And of General Gordon: ‘He 
began to reflect upon his sins, look up texts, and hope for 
salvation’. This sort of morbidity is matched by a moroseness 
of temper and a diabolical disregard for other people that is 
sufficiently marked to inspire fear. Florence Nightingale, as we 
have seen, is spoken of as ‘this bitter creature’, and pictured as a 
variety of unpleasant animals. Manning is even more remark- 
ably inhuman. The speed with which he forgets his wife after 
her death is intended to shock us by its unnaturalness, and it is 
matched later by the completeness with which he forgets his 
old ally Monsignor Talbot, when that gentleman is no longer 
in a position to be of service to him. 

Strachey’s aim, then, is to produce a memorable and skil- 
fully edited portrait of his main character, and his treatment of 
the minor characters is entirely assimilated to this intention. I 
do not want to be thought to be proposing categories, but I 
think that for convenience we might see these minor characters 
as standing in roughly four different kinds of relation to the 
main one. Firstly, there are those who are worthy to be his 
opponents; then, those who are worthy to be his allies (though 
only Monsignor Talbot fully qualifies for this honour, since the 
eminent Victorians prefer to walk alone) ; then, those who are so 
many obstacles on his path; and lastly, those who are entirely 
his victims. These minor characters, are woven into Strachey’s 
pattern, and have the type of ‘reality’ which we feel about a 
Dickens caricature — though they bear little enough resembl- 
ance to the historical personages whose names Strachey has 
attached to them. 

Of the type who are merely obstacles in the path of the 
hero, we might instance Archdeacon Hare, whom Manning 
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‘reassured’ about the pews — or better still, ‘poor General 
Simpson’, ‘whom nobody has ever heard of, and who took 
Sebastopol’. General Simpson plays little part in the narrative 
except as an example of incompetence, who contrasts with the 
efficiency of Miss Nightingale, and forms part of the un- 
propitious background against which she has to work. The 
portrait is short and vivid, and has clear affinities with the art 
of Horace Walpole — whose unforgettable accounts, in a dozen 
letters, of ‘the burlesque Duke of Newcastle’ is one of the fore- 
runners of the line of the novel in which Lytton Strachey 
stands: 

. . . for, while Lord Raglan had been too independent, 

poor General Simpson erred in the cpposite direction, 

perpetually asked advice, suffered from lumbago, doubted, 
his nose growing daily redder and redder, whether he was 

fit for his post, and, by alternate mails, sent in and withdrew 

his resignation. 

The minor characters who are ‘worthy opponents’ of the 
hero include those who are themselves magnified to legendary 
proportions, in order that a clash of great wills or conflicting 
fanaticisms can take place. This occurs mainly in the essay on 
Gordon. The first of such characters is the fantastic Hong-siu- 
tsuen, who is a religious fanatic built on the same scale as 
Gordon himself, and whose defeat at Gordon’s hands is 
described with a mingling of irony and magnificence: 

In the recesses of his seraglio, the Celestial King, judging 
that the time had come for the conclusion of his mission, 
swallowed gold leaf until he ascended to heaven. 


The Mahdi, as Gordon’s central opponent, is also worthy of 
him, and wins his grudging admiration. Both men exemplify 
‘the drunkenness, the madness of religion’ — Strachey does not 
distinguish, of course, between the religious systems of each, but 
is concerned to demonstrate their similarity in terms of inner 
fanaticism. 

The last and most numerous class of minor characters con- 
sists of those who are victims of the hero, and foils to set him 
off. In the essay on Manning, Newman is chosen for this réle. 
Within the first few pages, therefore, Newman’s intellectual 
status is fatally undermined with an impression of gross 
credulity, in order that his naiveté will heighten the pathos of 
his predicament, and thereby reflect added discredit upon his 
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tor. ‘When Newman was a child’, Strachey tells us, ‘he 
“‘wished that he could believe the Arabian Nights were true”. 
When he came to be a man, his wish seems to have been 
granted’. After this clipping of Newman’s wings, Strachey uses 
him as a focus for his attacks on the Roman Catholic Church in 
general, and on Manning in particular. There is, of course, an 
historic truth in what he has to say, and Newman was, un- 
doubtedly, treated disgracefully. But Strachey subordinates 
history to fiction, as always, and magnifies his semi-witted 
Newman into a figure of pure pathos. On the evidence of a 
chance remark, a letter or so, and one picturesque incident at 
Littlemore, he does not hesitate to write ‘Since his conversion, 
Newman’s life had been one long series of misfortunes and 
disappointments’, and to fabricate years of misery and frustra- 
tion for the man who wrote in his Apologia, with a sincerity 
that even Strachey admits to be ‘transparent’, ‘From the time 
that I became.a Catholic . . . I have been in perfect peace . . . 
it was like coming into port after a rough sea; and my happiness 
on that score remains to this day without interruption’. 
Strachey assumes, of course, that Newman must ‘really’ have 
been ambitious, and must ‘really’, therefore, have been 
desperately unhappy, despite the slight consolation of his 
religious beliefs. This is a notable example of his own spiritual 
poverty. 

The chief victim of Florence Nightingale was Sidney 
Herbert, but Clough is the most consistent example of a ‘foil’, 
and is depicted by Strachey with more than usually savage 
ridicule. He is shown bumping into two of the eminent Vic- 
torians, and the Oxford Movement as well for good measure, 
each time with results disastrous to himself. Strachey not only 
uses him to set off the main characters, but makes him exist in 
his own right as a ludicrous example of the futility and failure 
of idealism. He has the same type of religious preoccupations 
as the main characters, but because he lacks the qualities 
which make them powerful, has nothing to shelter him from 
absurdity and collapse. His first encounter is with Dr Arnold 
at Rugby, where under the Doctor’s influence he develops that 
intensely moral nature which is to bring him only mental tor- 
ment and practical futility for the remainder of his life. ‘Never 
did Dr Arnold have an apter pupil. . . . He thought of nothing 
but moral good, moral evil, moral influence, and moral respon- 
sibility’. After leaving Rugby, Clough falls victim to the 
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Oxford Movement, which first appeals strongly to his moral 
nature (thereby illustrating how prone to illusions a moral 
nature is), and then causes him, by reason of its inherent 
improbabilities, to lose his faith altogether (thereby indicating 
that even an earnest adolescent could hardly be taken in by the 
Oxford Movement for very long). Of his loss of faith, Strachey 
writes: ‘Clough the poet (with others) went through an 
experience which was more distressing in those days than it has 
since become: they lost their faith. . . . Clough was made so 
uneasy by the loss of his that he went on looking for it every- 
where as long as he lived; but somehow he never could find it’. 
With this nasty jibe, Strachey leaves Clough in mid air. The 
poet makes his final appearance as one of the minions of Miss 
Nightingale, where his moral ideals at last find a fitting outlet, 
in his own little niche ‘downstairs’. “There were a great number 
of miscellaneous little jobs which there was nobody handy to do. 
For instance, when Miss Nightingale was travelling, there were 
the railway tickets to be taken; and there were proof-sheets to 
be corrected; and then there were parcels to be done up in 
brown paper, and carried to the post’. 

Perhaps we see Strachey at his most characteristic when, 
having shown his hero as a public legend from the outside, and 
a dangerous egomaniac from within, he finally takes us ‘behind 
the scenes’, to see the ‘real motives’ and the ultimate truths 
behind his life and actions. Here, for example, are extracts 
which analyse the ‘actual’ motives behind Manning’s rise to 
power — the motivation in the light of which his spiritual 
agonies, recorded in intimate documents and prayers, can be 
discounted as illusions and treated as broad comedy. Why; we 
are led to enquire, did Manning decide to take orders? ‘He 
entered the Colonial Office’, we are told, ‘as a supernumerary 
clerk, and it was only when the offer of a Merton fellowship 
seemed to depend upon his taking orders that his heavenly 
ambitions began to assume a definite shape’. But why did he 
wish to be an Archdeacon? ‘His vast ambitions, his dreams of 
public service, of honours, and of power, was all this to end in 
a little country curacy “agreeable in many respects” ?? Why did 
he join the Oxford Movement? ‘It was a relief to find, when one 
had supposed that one was nothing but a clergyman, that one 
might, after all, be something else —- one might be a priest’. Why 
did he wish to become a Bishop? ‘Nobody could wish to live 
and die a mere Archdeacon’. Why, finally, did he go over to 
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Rome? ‘The Church of England’, Strachey tells us, ‘is a 
commodious institution; she is very anxious to please; but, 
somehow or other, she has never managed to supply a happy 
home for superstitious egotists’. 

Here, then, we have the ‘real answers’ to such questions, and 
there is little wonder that Manning’s struggles, as he attempted 
to find answers of his own, can be depicted for our light 
entertainment. When he is offered a post as sub-almoner to the 
Queen, Strachey records: “The offer threw Manning into an 
agony of self-examination. He drew up elaborate tables, after 
the manner of Robinson Crusoe, with the reasons for and 
against his acceptance of the post’. These tables, after all, 
hardly affect the issue. They are merely evidences of Manning’s 
self deception, as he covers the underlying realities from him- 
self. In many other passages, the meditations of the eminent 
Victorians are held up to our ridicule. It is here, perhaps, that 
we can see most clearly the unsuitability of Strachey to be a 
biographer of the figures he chooses. I have already suggested 
that the life of any man could provide material for an icono- 
clastic biography, if the biographer were sufficiently malevolent 
in his intentions. Idealists, in particular, are vulnerable to such 
a technique, since their high standards lead naturally to a sense 
of unworthiness, which is recorded often enough in documents 
that were never intended for publication; and their aspiration 
can very easily be made to appear as a form of disguised pride. 
We can reflect further that mental unrest in one form or 
another seems essential to greatness, since there is no possibility 
of aspiration without conflict; but Strachey finds in the mental 
agonies of his heroes signs only of neurosis and defeat, and 
thereby provides a picture which, even on the level of 
psychology, is very wide of the mark. 
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The Key and the Purse 


Martin Turnell 


I 


TENDHAL’S first novel was not the work of a beginner. 

Armance was published in 1827, when he was forty-four years 

old and already had seven books to his credit. It was un- 
popular in his lifetime and has been criticized by Stendhalians 
of unimpeachable orthodoxy. It is not a masterpiece, but it is a 
book that only Stendhal could have written and it deserves to be 
read for four reasons: its intrinsic merits as a novel, as a psycho- 
logical study of a ‘case’, as a picture of French society during the 
Restoration, and for the light it throws on Stendhal’s later de- 
velopment. 

Its genesis is of considerable interest. In 1824 and 1825 the 
Duchesse de Duras created a stir in polite society by the publica- 
tion of two short novels called Ourika and Edouard. The first de- 
scribed the marriage of a negress to a young man of good 
family, the second the marriage of a commoner to a great lady. 
Sainte-Beuve remarked dryly that in these two books she had 
attempted to present ‘toutes les impossibilités sociales’. The 
Duchess went much further in her third book, and presented a 
much greater social impossibility. This time her subject was 
sexual impotence; but though she read Olivier ou le Secret in 
private to her friends, it was never published. 

Reports of the novel aroused the liveliest curiosity. A writer 
named Hyacinthe Thabaud de la Touche, who was the first 
editor of André Chénier and is said to have inspired some of 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore’s most touching poems, decided to 
play a joke on the public. He wrote a novel on the same theme and 
used the Duchess’s title. Olivier appeared either at the end of 
1825 or at the beginning of 1826. It was published anony- 
mously, but in the same style and format as Ourika and Edouard. 
For good measure, a foreword announced that the proceeds of 
the book were to be given to a charitable organization. 

Olivier caused an immense scandal. La Touche, who was sus- 
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pected of being the author, wrote a letter to the Press in which 
he denied the rumour, but said he knew the author and that it 
was not the person who had written Ourika and Edouard. 
Stendhal, who frequented the literary salons and knew La 
Touche, evidently enjoyed the joke. In an article sent to The 
New Monthly Magazine on January 18th, 1826, he gave a long 
review of Olivier, which he mischievously described as ‘the 
Duchesse de Duras’ new novel’, and claimed that it was a 
highly original work. 

Stendhal’s interest was not confined to reviewing the book. 
He seldom invented his own subjects, and he borrowed the 
theme of his first novel from La Touche as he was to borrow the 
theme of Lucien Leuwen from an unpublished novel by his friend 
Mme Jules Gaulthier. Armance was written with his customary 
speed and concentration. He began it on January goth or gist, 
1826, and worked vigorously at it until February 8th. It was 
then laid aside until September 19th. He finished it on October 
1oth, which meant that the actual work of composition had 
only taken thirty-one or thirty-two days. He adopted his usual 
-. procedure of sending the manuscript piecemeal to the printers 
as each section was revised. The book was published anony- 
mously on August 18th, 1827, but in a signed preface he at- 
tributed it to a_ femme d’esprit and declared that he had simply 
corrected the style. 

Stendhal was fascinated by the subject of sexual impotence, 
His first novel is a study of an impotent man, his last the study 
of a frigid woman, and in one form or another it is a recurrent 
theme in the novels. Its significance in the novels is plain, but 
his choice of this particular symbol was motivated by some- 
thing in his personal life and it remains a mystery. We know 
from the indiscretions of Alberthe de Rubempré and the Com- 
tesse Curial that he himself did not suffer from it save in the 
temporary form which he described as /e fiasco, that as a per- 
former he was indeed something of a phenomenon. The most 
plausible theory is that it was connected with his attitude to- 
wards his mother, but whatever the reasons for his interest it 
throws a revealing light on his first novel. 

Armance belongs to a gloomy period in his career. In 1825 
Mathilde Dembowski, his greatest love, had died, and his 
stormy affair with the Comtesse Curial had begun to go wrong. 
The breach with the Countess widened until, at the end of 
August 1826, she dismissed him and took another lover. Her 
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abandonment was a heavy blow. He thought of suicide and be- 
gan to draw miniature pistols in the margins of his manuscripts. 
He has told us in his notes that his difficulties caused the break 
in the composition of the novel and that he began work on it 
again as a ‘remedy’ against them.* It is, however, a fair infer- 
ence that these difficulties produced a deepening of experience, 
that personal misfortune and the pretext furnished by La 
Touche’s novel combined to create the conditions which were 
necessary to turn Stendhal into a novelist, were in fact the occa- 
sion for which he was unconsciously waiting. Armance, as we 
shall see, can be interpreted in a number of different ways, but 
among other things it is undoubtedly a personal allegory. 
Stendhal used to endow his heroes with those gifts that life had 
refused him, and he enjoyed a vicarious satisfaction when they 
succeeded in enterprises in which he himself had come to grief. 
In Armance he resurrects Mathilde, wins her as he had failed to 
win her in real life, is prevented by circumstances from posses- 
sing her, and commits a symbolical suicide. 


The Vicomte Octave de Malivert is a young man of great 
ability but uncertain humour who is haunted by a guilty secret. 
He dislikes society and is continually making resolutions to 
abandon it or commit suicide. He falls in love with his cousin, 
Armance de Zohiloff, but from the outset he is determined to 
have her for a friend and never to marry her. She on her side is 
equally determined not to marry him, at first because she is 
poor; then, when an unexpected legacy makes her a parti 
sortable, out of a strangely conceived sense of duty. She is com- 
promised through being discovered one night in the neighbour- 
hood of Octave’s bedroom, and the pair decide that they must 
marry to save her honour in the eyes of Octave’s hostile uncle, 
the Commandeur de Soubirane. Octave is advised by a friend 
that he is bound to disclose his secret to Armance before the 
wedding. He decides to do so by letter. His resolution is altered 
by a story of a forged letter which is worthy of seventeenth- 
century comedy. In a letter ‘planted’ by the Commander, 
Armance is supposed to tell her intimate friend, Méry de Ter- 
san, that she no longer loves Octave but is marrying him from 
a sense of duty. Octave destroys the letter containing his aveu, 


® ‘Je quitte cet ouvrage par la nécessaire impuiss of making.’ ‘Repris 
comme reméde le 19 septembre 1826, terminé le 10 octobre.’ 
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says nothing about his discovery to Armance, and the wedding 
takes place. A week later he sets sail for Greece on the pretext 
that he has made a vow to join like Byron in the Greek War of 
Independence. He writes to Armance from the ship, enclosing 
the forged letter and disclosing the secret. When the vessel 
comes within sight of Greece he commits suicide by poisoning 
himself. Armance and her mother-in-law, now both widowed, 
take the veil at the same convent. 

Stendhal not only explained the nature of Octave’s malady 
in a famous letter written to Mérimée on December 23rd, 1826, 
but speculated in the crudest terms on the predicament of an 
impotent man who finds himself married. The reader, however, 
is never told the secret, and though there are hints which seem 
plain enough to us they apparently conveyed nothing to Stend- 
hal’s contemporaries.* The book was barely noticed in the 
press. Stendhal’s friends found it incomprehensible and thought 
poorly of it; while even the faithful Pauline, as he remarked 
ruefully in his quaint mixture of French and English, felt that 
‘son pauvre brother s’est blousé’. “Tous mes amis le trouvent 
déstestable’, he said in a letter to Sutton Sharpe in 1828; ‘moi, 
je les trouve grossiers.’ But this did not prevent him from re- 
porting in an article, which appeared the same year in The New 
Monthly Magazine, that ‘Armance has been severely criticized 
and is certainly a very faulty production’. These words were 
probably written in a moment of discouragement and we do not 
know whether he meant what he said, particularly as in later 
life he warmly defended the book. Whether or not he was sin- 
cere, he spoke for a good many of his readers. ‘Ce roman’, said 
Sainte-Beuve in a characteristically ungenerous article written 
after the novelist’s death, ‘ce roman, énigmatique par le fond et 
sans vérité dans les détails, n’annongait nulle invention et nul 
génie.’ In the same article he described the subject as ‘impos- 
sible 4 raconter et peu agréable 4 comprendre’. Stendhal’s 
friends have pointed out that Sainte-Beuve suffered from what is 
delicately called un vice de conformation and did not care to have 
attention drawn to such matters, but this opinion was not con- 
fined to Stendhal’s enemies. Alain could see nothing in the 
book. Jean Prévost thought it an interesting failure, and even 
M. Henri Martineau has said that no book was ever more in 

* ‘I in love!’ he said to Madame d’Aumale. ‘Alas! it’s a favour that 
heaven has apparently refused me. I have never been more conscious of it 
or regretted it more bitterly. I see every day and less often than I could wish 
the most seductive woman in Paris . . . I have never in her presence lost 
my composure in the slightest degree.’ 
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need of a preface. It was left to Gide to declare that of all 
Stendhal’s novels it is ‘le plus joliment écrit’, and to M. Georges 
Blin to write a monumental defence of its psychology and its 


style. 


We are now so fully informed about Octave’s ‘secret’ that it 
is difficult to decide to what extent Stendhal’s reticence harms 
the novel. What is striking about the book is not merely the 
differences between Octave and the heroes of the later novels, 
but their resemblances. For in Armance Stendhal gives us a first 
sketch of the ‘outsider’. Octave is separated from society by cer- 
tain personal characteristics. These characteristics are partly, 
but only partly, explained by his sexual impotence. All Stend- 
hal’s heroes begin by experiencing an extraordinary revulsion 
against love, but this revulsion is in no sense a sign of incapacity, 
and when it is overcome there is no reason to assume that their 
performances are inferior to those of their creator. Octave’s in- 
capacity is therefore not essential to explain his revulsion. What 
does happen is that the mood caused by his incapacity under- 
mines those positive qualities which potentially he shares with 
the other protagonists. I think we must say that the tragedy lies 
precisely in the destruction of his positive qualities by his in- 
capacity, and that an awareness of it is necessary if we are to 
appreciate the tragedy to the full. It is also necessary in order to 
appreciate the peculiar brilliance of the novel as a clinical study 
of a case. 

ri 


Stendhal does not use the word éiranger, or ‘outsider’, in 
Armance. He uses instead the expression un étre 2 part to describe 
the isolation of his principal characters: 


‘Certainement’, disait-elle [Mme de Malivert], ‘je sens en 
lui quelque chose de surhumain; il vit comme un étre a part, 
séparé des autres hommes.’ 

Sans avoir encore rien fait [Octave], se voyait dés son début 
dans la vie classé comme un étre a part. 


It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity about these 
observations, that they are partly critical and partly admiring. 
Octave is somehow an impressive figure, but he is a puzzle to 
himself and to other people. This ambiguity is characteristic, 
and the pattern of the novel is created by the alternation of a 
number of key-words. In the opening paragraph we read: 
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C’est un exemple des singularités qui le rendaient odieux 
aux hommes vulgaires. 


The words singulier-singularité recur with the same frequency 
as in Le Rouge et le noir, and they have the same obsessive power. 































They are employed by the novelist to describe his characters as vi 
well as by the characters themselves, and their meaning varies of 
according to the speaker. They describe the qualities which turn pz 
the protagonists into ‘outsiders’, but they are also used in the is 
commoner sense of ‘oddity’ or ‘peculiarity’, and express the ur 
feelings of bewilderment or discomfort that the outsiders inspire sit 
in ordinary people, and the hostility they provoke among ‘les 
hommes vulgaires’. ca 
dz 
‘J'ai par malheur un caractére singulier’ [Octave says of re) 
himself], je ne me suis pas créé ainsi; tout ce que j’ai pu faire, th 
c’est de me connaitre.’ m: 
Thie ‘x ‘the' outaider’s recognition that he is different from ° 


other people. He is not clear at this stage about the nature of his 

difference, but he feels that it is a misfortune and is trying like 

all the Stendhalian heroes to discover what manner of man he is. 
The novelist’s own comment is more radical: 


Mais aussi dans cette position sociale, il n’efit pas eu l’occa- 
sion d’acquérir cette élégance de maniéres qui, venant polir un 
caractére aussi singulier, faisait de lui un étre 4 part, méme 
dans la société de la cour. 


2é& 


In this context the word appears to be used in a sense that is 
entirely favourable. It is deliberately linked with the expression 
‘being apart’. It stands for a fundamental quality of character, 
for something irreducible, and compared with it elegance of 
manners is simply an added grace. For the ‘outsider’, the 
étranger, is a person whose mode of feeling is, literally, ‘foreign’ 
to that of his fellows. He is ‘singular’ in the sense that he is 
‘singled out’ from ‘the common run of men’ whom Stendhal 
describes collectively as ‘les hommes vulgaires’ or simply as ‘les 
vulgaires’, and who are to be found in all classes of society. the 

The subtlety and variety with which Stendhal invests the 
word are most apparent when it is used to describe Mme de 
Malivert’s impressions of her son. I have only room for one : 
example: An 
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Depuis ses succés, elle commengait & ne plus se dissimuler 
que son genre de mérite avait trop de singularité, et se trouvait 
trop peu copie des mérites connus... . 


There is in a passage like this what must be called a double 
vision. Mme de Malivert sees her son partly from the standpoint 
of the ordinary humdrum, sensible upper-class woman, and 
partly from the standpoint of a person who in spite of herself 
is drawn into the outsider’s orbit. She is able to recognize his 
unusual merits, but she is conscious that they have ‘trop de 
singularité’.* , 

Stendhal repeatedly tells us that Armance herself has ‘un 
caractére singulier’, but in her case the word is used in a lau- 
datory sense without any of the qualifications that we feel with 
Octave. It turns her, too, into ‘a being apart’, but it attracts all 
the most distinguished women in her aunt’s entourage and only 
makes her enemies among the mediocre. The qualities which 
they have in common creates a bond between the outsiders. 


For the outsider can only communicate at the deepest level | 


with another outsider. This is strikingly expressed in another 
place: 


Il s’établit entre eux une intimité fort singuliére. 


There is one pronounced difference between the bond which 
unites Octave and Armance, and that between Julien Sorel and 
Mathilde de la Mole: 


Armance avait l’art supréme d’éloigner de l’esprit d’Octave 
tous les chagrins que lui donnait le monde. Maintenant qu’il 
osait les lui avouer, elle était de plus en plus étonnée de ce 
singulier caractére. 


Armance is attracted to him as another outsider, but she is 
also aware that there is something wrong.. For this reason she 
too has a double vision of him, feels that his chagrins are de- 
structive, and thinks of him as ‘ce singulier caractére’. 

The aim of the characters in Armance, as in the other novels, 
is the pursuit of happiness through personal relationships, but 
they are trying to do something more. They are trying to form 


® In one place Stendhal actually uses the word of Mme de Malivert: 
‘. .. mais avec l’esprit le plus singulier et le plus piquant, elle avait conservé 
une sympathie vive et obligeante pour les intéréts de ses amis.’ 
16 
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an élite which will act as a bulwark against mediocrity and pre- 
serve their own standards against what Stendhal disparagingly 
calls the ‘avilissement général’. Octave and Armance, however, 
are exposed to one great temptation — the temptation to give in 
and withdraw from the world before the aim is realized: 


Octave keenly regretted the little cell at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. His stay at the school had been a happy one be- 
cause it offered the protection and tranquillity of a monastery. 
For a long time Octave had thought of retiring from the world 
and devoting his life to God. 

‘I must raise an eternal barrier between Octave and my- 
self [says Armance]. I must become a nun. I will choose the 
order which provides the greatest degree of solitude, a convent 
lying in the middle of high mountains, with a picturesque 
view. There I shall never hear anyone mention his 
name....’ 


The ‘little cell’ and the ‘convent’ may seem to prefigure 
Julien’s prison and Fabrice’s charterhouse, but there is one 
fundamental difference. Julien and Fabrice are both defeated, 
but they only retire to prison and the charterhouse at the close 
of an immensely active life. It is far otherwise with Octave and 
‘Armance. Their tragedy is that they never really live. What 
they are seeking is escape from the experiences which shattered 
Julien and Fabrice. That the whole incident is a temptation is 
underlined by another rernark of Armance’s: 


Dans un couvent on ne dépend que de la régle. 


Her feeling springs from the desire to shed all responsibility, 
to replace the profane copie or modéle by a religious ‘rule’ which 
is absolute and against which there is no appeal. 

There is one other key-word which must be mentioned. It is 
the word ‘duty’, but once again there is a marked difference 
between Armance and the later novels. In Armance duty is an ab- 
stract principle which appeals only to the mind, and it is closely 
connected with the characters’ desire to withdraw from the 
world. They turn duty into an imaginary obstacle race and con- 
tinually evoke it as an excuse for not doing what they want to 
do or for not choosing the path which leads to happiness. It be- 
comes an issue in the smallest matters like Octave’s study of 
chemistry. It is impossible to act or even to express a wish with- 
out first asking yourself whether it is in accordance with duty. 
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It is also the most remorseless of categorical imperatives which 
demands unquestioning obedience ‘a |’instant’.* 


Ill 


Although the principal characters in all Stendhal’s novels are 
extraordinary people who are cut off from the society in which 
they are living, it was only in his first and last novels that he 
created characters who are abnormal in the medical sense. 
There are few more difficult or more delicate tasks for the 
novelist than the portrayal of abnormality. He runs the con- 
stant risk of allowing his work to degenerate into a mere case- 
history. It was because he was able to see the abnormal in the 
perspective of the normal, to show that the abnormal was only 
one factor in Octave’s make-up, that Stendhal was successful 
in an undertaking in which many later novelists — particularly 
the Realists and the Naturalists — came hopelessly to grief. 

It is commonly assumed that the causes of Octave’s incapacity 
are physical. Stendhal himself speaks in his notes of un défaut 
physique, and it is essential for his purpose that the incapacity 
shall appear absolute and permanent. Now it has to be remem- 
bered that in Stendhal’s time little was known about the nature 
and treatment of mental illness. It seems to have been taken for 
granted that complete incapacity was due to physical causes. 
There can no longer be any doubt that this view was entirely 
mistaken and that many cases of psychological impotence, 
which to-day could be dealt with simply and quickly, were for 
practical purposes incurable. In one of the leading textbooks, 
Stekel has declared categorically that the causes of sexual im- 
potence are always psychological and not physiological. There 
are certain obvious exceptions like mutilation and hereditary 
syphilis, but his view is generally accepted by psychiatrists, and 
it certainly illuminates Stendhal’s novel. It is a significant fact 
that Octave shows no signs of the physical degeneration or 
effeminacy which we should expect to find in a man suffering 
from some form of organic disease. On the contrary, he is pre- 
sented to us as strong, healthy, well built and capable of violent 
actions. It is true that he is roused neither by Armance, Mme 
d’Aumale nor the prostitutes at Mme Augusta’s establishment, 


* The most that it can do is to provide a sort of artificial strength which 
enables the characters to ‘carry on’, to continue their way along the same 
blind alley: ‘Octave, un peu fortifié par la conscience d’avoir fait son devoir, 
se sentit le courage de continuer . . .’ 
























































but this is not evidence of physical infirmity. It frequently hap- 
pens that a man whose impotence is due to psychological causes 
is capable with some women and not with others, that he is in- 
capable with a particular woman because she recalls a mother 
or a sister (bringing into play the incest taboo), or because he is 
in love with someone else.* It also happens in many cases that 
partial incapacity with a particular woman or a particular type 
of woman ends by becoming general and complete. It therefore 
seems a fair inference that Octave’s incapacity is psychological 
in origin and has something to do with his fixation on his 
mother, ‘whom he loved with a sort of passion’. 

Although Stendhal may have been mistaken about the causes 
of Octave’s infirmity, he displays extraordinary insight in his 
description of the symptoms, and his findings have been con- 
firmed by clinical observation. The first and commonest is his 
moodiness. A second is his violence, which is illustrated by the 
story of the footman whom he threw out of the window. A 
third is his practice of haunting places of ill repute and com- 
peting in crudity of expression with the habitués because he can- 
not compete with their physical exploits. A fourth is his se- 
cretiveness and. the fetish of the key. Mme de Malivert speaks of 
‘a depth of dissimulation which is unbelievable at his age’. He 
longs for a large room of his own with ‘a tiny steel key’, which 
he would always carry on his watch-chain. The only person 
allowed into the room besides himself would be a servant, who 
would dust it once a month under his supervision so that no one 
could guess his thoughts from the choice of his books or his 
writings. He goes to see a play about a mariage blanc called Le 
Mariage de raison, but ‘the key which is surrendered in the 
second act . . . drove him from the theatre’. The first key is the 
key that locks the secret in, the second the one that lets the 
secret out. They reflect the workings of Octave’s mind. He is 
secretive in matters in which there is no need for secrecy and 
accuses himself of imaginary crimes to Armance in order to di- 
vert attention from his real secret, and to assuage the obsessive 
sense of guilt which surrounds it.t His description of himself as 
a monster is a reference to his imaginary crimes, but there is 


® Stendhal’s fiasco with Alexandrine Petit in Souvenirs d’égotisme is a classic 
example. We are told explicitly that as soon as he entered the room the idea 
of Mathilde Dembowski came into his mind. 

{ The allegation that he used to steal is curious because morbid thieving 
is sometimes associated with sexual maladies. 
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probably a hidden reference to his incompleteness as a man. It 
is interesting, however, for another reason. It creates a fresh 
image of the ‘outsider’. For a ‘monster’ is one who is cut off from 
society by some abnormality, and is the opposite of the genuine 
‘outsider’ who is separated from society by positive qualities 
which make him superior to it. Once ‘Octave uses the expression 
‘monster’, there ceases to be any conflict between ‘duty’ and 
‘inclination’. It is the duty of a ‘monster’ to remove himself 
from society. It follows therefore that Octave’s wish to withdraw 
from the world is no longer a ‘temptation’ but a ‘duty’. 

When I suggested in another place that Fabrice’s visit to his 
chestnut tree in the Chartreuse de Parme was a phallic rite, there 
were immediate protests. I do not think that even those who are 
most strongly opposed to Freudian interpretations of literature 
would deny the phallic symbolism of Armance’s purse in this 
book. What is more to my purpose, however, is that the two 
incidents are complementary, and that the phallic symbolism 
of the purse proves the correctness of my intenpestation of the 
visit to the chestnut tree: 


Indeed, instead of retiring along the shortest line and gain- 
ing the shore of Lake Maggiore, where his boat was waiting 
for him, he made an enormous détour in order to visit his tree. 
. It would be just like my brother, he said to himself, to 
have had the tree cut down. . . . Two hours later he was 
shocked by what he saw; mischief-makers or a storm had 
broken one of the main branches of the young tree, which was 
hanging down withered; Fabrice cut it off reverently, using 
his dagger, and fashioned the cut carefully, so that the rain 
should not penetrate the trunk. Then, though time was very 
precious, he spent a good hour digging the soil which sur- 
rounded his beloved tree. When he had carried out all these 
acts of folly, he went rapidly on his way towards Lake 
Maggiore. All things considered, he was not at all sad; the 
tree was coming on well, was more vigorous than ever, and in 
five years had almost doubled in size. The branch was only an 
accident of no consequence; once it had been cut off, it did no 
further harm to the tree, which indeed would grow all the 
better if its foliage began higher up from the ground. 
(Chartreuse de Parme.) 
Instead of listening, Octave looked at his purse. It was a 
fresh source of grief; it was a present from Armance; he en- 
joyed the pleasure of feeling under his fingers the little steel 
beads which were fastened to the dark-coloured material. 
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As soon as the peasant had left him, Octave broke a young 
branch off a chestnut tree and made a hole in the earth with . 
it; he allowed himself to kiss the purse, Armance’s present, 
and buried it on the spot where he had fainted. That’s my 
first virtuous action, he said to himself. Farewell, farewell for 


ever, dear Armance! God knows if I’ve loved you! 
(Armance.) 





It has been pointed out that when impotence is psycho- 
logical, the person suffering from it is continually saying to him- 
self ‘I can’t’ when in fact he means ‘I won’t’. This establishes 
a link between Octave and the other characters who think 
themselves immune from love, and who seem to be afflicted with 
the same revulsion as Octave. What really happens is that in all 
these cases there is a revulsion which is psychological in origin. 
The difference between Octave and the others is that, while 
they overcome their revulsion and recover their equilibrium, 
he allows it to degenerate into a malady. 

This difference of attitude is illustrated by the two passages I 
have quoted. Fabrice is haunted by fear of castration. His fear 
seems to be confirmed by the sight of the damaged branch, 
which is evidently a symbol of the severed member. His re- 
action, however, is positive. He at once sets to work to repair 
the damage and performs a symbolical fertility rite. When he 
surveys his handiwork and observes that the tree is ‘coming on 
well’, he realizes that his fears were groundless and his whole 
mood undergoes a change. 

Octave’s reactions are the reverse of Fabrice’s. He has un- 
expectedly fainted while out alone, and been discovered by a 
peasant whose silence he buys. The purse from which he pays 
him is a present from Armance. It stands, however, not merely 
for Armance, but for the female organ. Instead of asserting him- 
self like Fabrice and taking a positive line by turning ‘I won’t’ 
into ‘I will’, Octave acquiesces in his incapacity. In place of the 
fertility rite which is intended to secure Fabrice’s virility, 
Octave bids farewell to his. He performs what is partly a sym- 
bolical surgical operation which sterilizes Armance, and partly 
a burial rite in which the corpse is the female organ. Sexual love 
has been removed from the relationship, removed from their 
lives, turning them both into neuters. 

The actions of Fabrice and Octave belong to their fantasy 
life, but they have immense psychological consequences. The 
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burial rite not only pre-figures Octave’s suicide; it leads to it. 
And Octave’s suicide does in fact ‘sterilize’ Armance—she takes 
the veil. 


One critic has spoken disparagingly of Octave as un impuissant 
amoureux, and has compared him to a figure from primitive 
comedy. This simply obscures Stendhal’s achievement. It is 
precisely the depth of Octave’s feeling for Armance which makes 
him a tragic instead of a comic figure. For what is most impres- 
sive about Stendhal’s study of a case is something which is con- 
stantly suggested but never openly expressed. It is Octave’s 
sense of his own incompleteness, his lack of any centre and any 
stability. The tragedy is heightened by his attempt to turn his 
peculiar conception of duty into a positive principle because, 
instead of providing him with something solid on to which he 
can graft his feeling for Armance, duty contributes inevitably to 
his destruction. I think we must go on to add that Octave infects 
Armance psychologically. It is true that she appears better 
balanced than he and that she makes a determined attack on 
his chagrins, but he undoubtedly encourages her own cult of 
duty and her tendency to turn away from life. And it may well 
be that in her case the cult of duty is a sign of sexual frigidity. 


IV 


Stendhal called his novel ‘Armance ou Quelques scénes d’un 
salon de Paris en 1827’. The sub-title draws attention to the im- 
portance he attached to the book as a picture of contemporary 
society. Although it is specifically linked to the Act of In- 
demnity which restores their fortune to the Maliverts, it is the 
least political of all Stendhal’s novels. A few politicians turn up 
in the salons and make grudging remarks about the Act that they 
are about to pass, but they are shadowy figures and there is 
nothing in the book which can be compared to the devastating 
picture of political life in Lucien Leuwen. 

A good deal of this is true of Stendhal’s picture of the social 
scene. French society is dull and conventional. We catch a 
glimpse of the husband-hunting mothers, the social climbers, 
Mme de Bonnivet practising a new form of Protestantism which 
is to replace orthodoxy — a cult that was popular at the time 
when Stendhal wrote — but society is seen collectively rather 
than individually. These people are simply /es oulgaires who pro- 
vide a background for the outsiders, and they are not etched 
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with the brilliance and clarity of the court in the Chartreuse de 
Parme or provincial society at Nancy in Lucien Leuwen. 

These comments do not apply to Octave’s family. The Mali- 
verts are an essential part of Stendhal’s picture of society, and 
it is through them that he makes his most pertinent criticisms of 
the contemporary scene. We are repeatedly told that they are 
one of the oldest and most aristocratic families in France, and 
that they are enormously proud of their ancestors, who had 
taken part in the Crusades in the twelfth century. The heroic 
exploits of these ancestors, indeed, provide the standard by 
which the novelist intends them to be judged. At one point in 
the story Octave decides to leave France and make his way to 
Greece. He goes to see his father. He reminds him that in 1147, 
when he was only the same age as himself, Enguerrand de 
Malivert had gone on a crusade under Louis le Jeune. He asks 
to be allowed to do the same, to join in the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence and to return home ‘perhaps a little more worthy of 
the great name that you have handed down to me’. The old 
man is delighted by his son’s knowledge of the family history, 
and gives not only his blessing but a cheque towards expenses. 
We remember, however, that ‘he had never been very strong in 
the head’, distrusted Octave’s book learning, had been an 
émigré during the Revolution — Stendhal did not care for émigrés 
- and that the great event of his life was the passing of the Act of 
Indemnity. He would much have preferred his son to marry, 
settle down and perhaps secure a portfolio in a right-wing 
government. Stendhal adds: 


Although very brave, the Marquis did not possess the spirit 
of his ancestors of the time of Louis le Jeune; he was a father, 
and a tender nineteenth-century father. He was dumbfounded 
by Octave’s sudden resolution; he could very well have done 
with a less heroic son. 


The inference is plain. The Marquis represents the old aris- 
tocracy who have lost the spirit of their ancestors, who no 
longer care for adventures, but only think of the advantages of 
respectability and security. 

The criticism is carried a stage further in Octave. Although 
he invokes the name of Enguerrand de Malivert with the same 
enthusiasm that Mathilde speaks of Boniface de la Mole, their 
attitudes are not the same. The real reason for his departure is 
his wish to escape from Armance, and the idea of going to 
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Greece is a mere pretext. In this book Greece and the ‘little cell’ 
are life and death symbols, but it is impossible not to notice how 
much more feeling there is behind Octave’s references to the 
‘little cell’ than there is behind his references to the ‘heroic 
Greeks. 

‘How’, Armance asks him, ‘how can you get to know men if 
you only see one class? And the least energetic class because it* 
is the furthest removed from real needs?’ It is an acute state- 
ment of Octave’s predicament. Mathilde de la Mole is a threat 
to the precarious social structure because she has inherited too 
much of the passion and vitality of her ancestors. It is this that 
turns her into an outsider vainly searching for a proper outlet 
for her energy in a society in which there is no place for her. 
Octave is brave and his admiration for Enguerrand de Malivert 
is genuine, but though he is too much of an outsider to accept 
society he does not possess the strength and determination to 
create a new aristocracy which would be a challenge to it. His 
best qualities have been undermined by his incapacity; he lives 
on memories of his ancestors as surely as his father, who spends 
his days poring over the family tree in his study. He is as much 
a social as a spiritual misfit. It could, indeed, be argued that his 
social position is a handicap rather than an advantage because 
it contributes to his isolation without offering any real compen- 
sation. It prevents him from engaging in middle-class com- 
merce where, as he assures his family, he would have been per- 
fectly happy; but the example of Enguerrand de Malivert is not 
sufficiently potent to send him on the Greek ‘crusade’ which 
might have been the solution of some at least of his problems. 
Instead, he listens to the voice of a phantom duty which even- 
tually orders him to commit suicide in sight of the promised 
land. For Octave is a symbol as well as a case. His impotence is 
the impotence of the old ruling class, which finds its occupation 
gone. 


Vv 


In spite of its great merits, Armance inevitably leaves us with a 
sense of dissatisfaction. This feeling appears to spring from two 
main causes. The first is the influence of Romanticism. ‘C’était 
un étre tout mystére’, Stendhal says of Octave. Certain facets of 
his personality are revealed with astonishing clarity and insight, 
but he remains somehow cold, remote, impenetrable, almost in- 
human. No writer is completely original or can avoid making 
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use of the work of his predecessors. Stendhal used the Romantic 
‘outcast’ as a model for the ‘outsider’, and Octave has a number 
of Romantic traits. He is pale, gloomy, haughty, irritable, and 
is tormented by a guilty secret. There is, however, one very im- 
portant difference between him and the Romantic outcast. The 
world-weariness of the Romantic outcast was unmotivated. In 
providing a convincing psychological explanation of Octave’s 
gloom Stendhal made an immense step forward, but it is clear 
that he had not yet entirely found himself. It was only in the 
later novels that he succeeded in transforming the Romantic 
outcast into a new psychological type which altered the whole 
perspective of European psychology. 

The second cause for dissatisfaction lies in the circumstances 
in which the book was written. I have suggested that the publi- 
cation of La Touche’s Olivier provided Stendhal with the pre- 
text for which he was unconsciously waiting, but by a strange 
paradox the choice of theme proved a hindrance as well as an 
opportunity, delayed rather than encouraged the ripening of 
his genius, For Armance was written in a mood which prevented 
Stendhal from putting into it what was most vital in his own 
nature, and he chose as his protagonist a person with whom he 
could only identify himself to a very limited extent. What we 
miss is the enormous zest for life, the buoyance that we find in 
Le Rouge et le noir and the Chartreuse de Parme. Armance no less 
than Octave is absorbed by the contemplation of a sterile moral 
perfection. The result is that Armance is a novel not of accept- 
ance but of refusal, that it describes not education for life but 
education for death. In the later novels the emphasis falls on 
life symbols and impotence becomes, significantly, a minor 
theme. It is a sign not merely of maturity, but of something 
that can only be called moral recovery. 
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School for Sensitivity 


A.J.Cameron 


ago by Mrs Dorothy Wilmington (née Penrose). Originally 

located at an obscure town further up the coast, about 
fifteen years ago it was moved to a town that I will call Hamilton, 
one of the most exclusive and expensive winter resorts in all 
Florida. As the centre of the school, Mrs Wilminton secured one 
of the houses built in the Spanish style by the late Addison 
Mizner. It had originally been built for a prosperous tycoon. 
When his third divorce reduced his prosperity below the level 
required to maintain an establishment in Hamilton, he was glad 
to sell out to Mrs Wilmington, and thereafter spend his winters 
in Miami. 

I joined the faculty of Penrose in the fall of 1952, on a year’s 
contract to teach English. At that time the number of students 
at Penrose College was slightly under a hundred. All were 
boarders, and rather more than half were girls. The ages 
ranged officially from twelve to eighteen, but in practice room 
was found for one or two girls of nine or ten and a young man 
of twenty. The school was in two halves, the administration 
block and girls’ house lying east, and the boys’ house west, of 
the Everglades Highway, which ran like an axis through the 
whole of Hamilton, and was continually being traversed at 
great speed by large cars. 

It rains harder in Florida than even in England, and nearly 
as often; but when it is not raining the sun shines with blinding 
ferocity. As a result, people wear clothes to suit the sunlight, 
and the most gaudy colours seem quite tame. Even the boys of 
Penrose College went in for shirts displaying hibiscus flowers, 
or green and purple dragons, or the flags of all the nations, and 
these harmonized perfectly with the glare of an almost vertical 
sun. 

The staff, or, as we called it, the faculty of Penrose College 
was surprisingly large for so small a school. The boys’ house, 


Poe ov College, Florida, was founded about twenty years 
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with a capacity (seldom filled) of fifty boys, was guarded by 
seven resident masters and a House Mother, or matron. The 
girls’ house, equally large, was the responsibility of a single 
Dean of Girls, who had no teaching duties; but Mrs Wilming- 
ton, and Miss Ryan, the co-headmistress, and several women 
teachers, were quartered nearby, and could be called on to 
assist in an emergency. The Dean of the Faculty, a vigorous old 
lady of seventy-nine, lived down in Hamilton, as did twelve 
other teachers. In addition, the school maintained three full- 
time coaches, one each for swimming, sailing, and tennis. The 
full list of the faculty, including teachers on leave, came to 
thirty-eight names. 

The odd thing was that all of them — at any rate those that 
lived on campus — were kept fantastically busy. Teaching was 
the least of our duties. It was a maxim of Penrose College that 
no student must ever be out of sight of a teacher; and the result 
was a continual supervision, for which seven masters and a 
matron in the boys’ house were scarcely sufficient. The boys 
got up at 6.45, under our supervision. We attended their 
roll-call before breakfast, and had breakfast with them. After 
a full morning’s teaching, we served the boys with lunch, as 
they were not allowed to serve themselves; while across the 
patio the women teachers would be serving the girls. Then the 
boys rested, and we supervised that. Then they and the girls 
went off to their various sports, and we supervised that too. In 
the evening there was another teaching period, and then a 
short chapel service, in which we sat at the end of the rows, 
keeping an eye on the students. Then followed dinner, at which 
boys and girls were mingled; each table was presided over by 
two or three of the resident teachers. Then Study Hall; the 
girls’ study hall, as well as the boys’, was presided over by men, 
so this job would come your way about twice a week. Then we 
mothered our charges during the half-hour between the end of 
study hall and bedtime; sometimes we took them swimming. 
Then we put them to bed, each master looking after the dormi- 
tory for which he was permanently responsible. Some devoted 
souls read their boys bedtime stories. Finally, we remained on 
our toes for any sound of wakefulness from the sleepers. The 
time between 11 and 6.45 was available for correcting class 
work, writing letters, and sleep. And often we would brew our 
cups of coffee in the janitor’s kitchen and take them into the 
boys’ common room (there was no masters’ common room) 
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with our stacks of exercises, only to find that, like all school- 
masters, we could not resist the temptation to discuss the 
children with each other. Correspondence generally went by 
the board for the whole of term. As for correcting class work, 
we did that whenever a spare moment raised its head. I used to 
carry a thick wad of essays, always sadly in arrears, round the 
school with me, and mark them whenever I got the chance. 

That was the normal working day. Twice a term, however, 
came the six-weekly exams. These were set on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. By 8 a.m. on Monday they had to be 
marked in full, and the marks, together with comments, 
entered in reports, which had to be done in triplicate. The 
duplication of reports, as of exam. papers, was the responsibility 
of the master concerned. Preparing the papers, correcting and 
marking the answers, and writing the reports, took every 
second of your time during this period, and would cause a 
backlog of uncorrected class work that would travel on for 
weeks. I used to think myself lucky if the backlog from one 
exam. was got out of the way in time for the next. 

The marking of exams., and indeed of everything else, was a 
pitfall for the foreign teacher. American schools have a standard 
marking system, to which they adhere very closely; but nobody 
told us this, and the foreign recruit to Penrose College was left 
to find it out for himself. I used to be reminded of Godley’s 
Examiner: 

He did his estimate express 
In terms precise and weighty ; 
And Vice got 25 —or less — 
While Virtue rose to 80. 


But in American schools everlasting infamy is not allowed to 
sink to 25, while 80 would be a very niggardly reward for 
virtue. A student at Penrose who turned in a blank sheet of 
paper got about 40 marks out of 100. Anything below 60 con- 
stituted ignominious failure. From 60 to 75 meant that he was 
not recommended for any University (except the ‘Junior 
Colleges’, with a much lower standard). Anything from 85 up 
was Honours, and from 95 High Honours. Exceptionally good 
students would be marked in the last two brackets, and the 
utterly hopeless generally located between 60 and 75; but the 
majority of the class had to be squeezed into the remaining 
ten marks. 
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I did not know this, and marked my first essays — not, 
fortunately, my first exam. — on the assumption that 60 was a 
good, sound, middle-of-the-road mark. The result was that the 
class in question was brought to the verge of armed insurrec- 
tion. The marks obtained in any one subject (and this, too, I 
did not know until the mischief was done) were ultimately 
averaged with all the other marks. This was why no paper, 
however bad, could get much less than 50; it would have 
pulled down the student’s average to an unreasonable extent. 
These averages went into the record, and a college to which a 
student applied for admission would examine them; so a single 
really vindictive mark might ruin a student’s chance of Harvard 
or Vassar beyond repair. However, there was not — at least for 
the rank and file of the faculty —- very much scope for vindictive- 
ness. We were not allowed to tell the students the results of their 
exams. until those results had been officially issued from the 
office; and that was because Mrs Wilmington was in the habit 
of rejecting any exam. mark that struck her as unsuitable, and 
thinking of a, number for herself. When the teacher found this 
out, his zeal inevitably flagged a bit. There did not seem to be 
much point in racking your brains to decide whether Gaylord 
Tolliver III deserved 77 or 78, when the office might decide 
that his morale or his I.Q.. required a mark of 86. 

The I.Q. system I never really mastered. This was a short- 
coming on my part, and earned me the austere disapproval of 
Mrs Wilmington; but there never seemed to be any time for 
catching up on these things. As far as I could make out, once a 
child’s I1.Q. had been determined you knew, within;3 marks 
or so, exactly where he ought to fit in for the rest of his 
academic life. A detailed examination of his papers was not 
only unnecessary, but positively dangerous; for it might lead to 
awarding a grade that was inadmissibly at variance with the 
1.Q. If a student with a low I.Q. got a high grade, it meant 
that the teacher had set too easy a test, or marked too gene- 
rously, or failed to notice some give and take on the part of the 
examinees. If a student with a high I.Q. got a low grade, it 
meant inattention on bis part, but that could only mean that 
the teacher was failing to interest the student in his work. The 

result was that consistently low grades for a clever student were 
far less damaging to the student’s academic reputation than to 
that of the teacher. Astute children — those with high I.Q.’s, in 
fact — found this out. We had one boy whose I.Q. was so 
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colossal that we suspected that a cog had worked loose in what- 
ever machine had fixed it; but his performace was so low that 
it was difficult to think of an excuse for giving him any marks 
at all. Week after week he went on the failure list, till an 
exasperated Administration issued its fiat: the boy was clever, 
repeat, clever, and if we couldn’t get him to work our teaching 
techniques must be all wrong. For such students — the office 
called him ‘genius type’ — there could be no question of a low 
mark in exams. If a clever student turned in a really bad exam., 
said Mrs Wilmington, there was only one thing to do: tear up 
the paper, and make him come in next day and do it again. 

In any case, where the students were concerned, she pre- 
ferred to temper the wind. Her fees were high — over $2,000 at 
the time, and they have since been increased; and she was 
aware that customers obtained at such a price were valuable. 
Supply did not fully meet demand. The students were informed, 
for the sake of their morale, that they were the pick of the 
harvest from the nation’s wealthier families, and that entry 
into Penrose College was reserved for the specially gifted with 
the right qualifications; but in fact the school could not afford 
to have any qualifications except financial ones. Families with 
that much money to spend on school fees, and prepared to 
spend it in that way, were stalked like big game throughout 
Florida, and further afield. Special recruiting teams would be 
sent out,:to enrol any prospect they could find; and the school 
was well known for its willingness to take on some hard case, 
when the bigger schools, who could afford to be more fussy, 
had unanimously turned him down. Sometimes, when some 
muscular problem child had signed on for another school, he 
would exhaust its patience in a matter of weeks, and appear 
without notice among the students of Penrose, halfway through 
the first term of the year. 

In spite of all its efforts, Penrose College never, or practically 
never, got as many students as it wanted. And those it did get 
were often the gypsies of the Florida schools, perpetual 
migrants who had already sampled half a dozen, and might go 
on to several more. Reports by the teachers had to be censored 
by the office; for too low a mark, or too caustic a comment, 
might hurt a student’s feeling so grievously that he would ask 
his parents to withdraw him; and as the wealthier families of 
America are generally the ones most willing to gratify their 
children’s wishes, this was exactly what they might do. Some- 
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times, thinking it over in his new school, the offended student 
might come to the conclusion that it was no improvement on 
Penrose; a number of such students returned to Penrose after a 
lapse of time, and were received back into the fold with no hard 
feelings. But during their absence, of course, their fees had gone 
elsewhere. The school was perpetually short of money, and its 
regular annual deficit had to be met by donations from 
parents, who naturally must not be antagonized, or made to 
feel that they were receiving less than their money’s worth. 
Ohe teacher, at his wit’s end for something agreeable to say 
about one of his girls, reported that she was ‘pleasant in class’. 
The parent naturally pointed out that he did not pay sub- 
stantial fees for his daughter to become pleasant in class; and 
the teacher was the object of administrative obloquy for weeks. 

It was never explicitly stated, but it was appreciated by all 
the faculty, that, except for the blackest crimes, discipline must 
be applied to each student only so far as that student and his 
parents were prepared to stand for it. Those children who had 
got their parents well broken in had to be handled with more 
diplomacy than the others; and so did those who had brothers 
or sisters at the school, who would follow them into exile if they 
left. Not all the students appreciated the strong position they 
were in; but those who did, if they did not happen to like you, 
could make your life very difficult, 

Most of the students, most of the time, could be kept under 
adequate control by bluff. In theory, the discipline was far 
tighter than it would be in an English school, and enforced by 
the threat of expulsion for comparatively minor offences — if a 
girl smoked, for instance. (For a boy to smoke was less heinous.) 
A secondary punishment was ‘campussing’, or confinement to 
campus; and for the most trivial offences the treatment was a 
withering harangue from Mrs Wilmington, sometimes lasting 
for over an hour. But everyone knew that it was practically 
impossible for a student to get himself expelled for anything 
short of arson; and campussing was robbed of its terrors by the 
fact that no student was normally allowed off campus anyway. 
As for the denunciations, for most of the students the only dis- 
comfort they involved was that of remaining standing before 
the headmistress while she talked. The more thin-skinned might 
save themselves even that. They had only to make it clear to 
the parents that Mrs Wilmington’s stern language was upset- 
ting them and making them want to leave, and they would find 
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themselves being denounced much more kindly and less often. 

Teachers, on the other hand, were expendable. It may have 
afforded Mrs Wilmington some satisfaction to reflect that, even 
if she did have to tolerate a good deal from the more realistic 
students, there was nothing to stop her getting rid of teachers. 
At any rate, she frequently did. During my first term four 
teachers were fired, two of them being given twenty-four hours 
to get off the campus, bag and baggage. One of these two was 
fired for being drunk on campus; and it is true that on few 
campuses can there ever have been a teacher more gloriously 
drunk. (This man took up residence in Hamilton, and drove 
Mrs Wilmington frantic by writing chatty little postcards to 
every teacher in turn. He knew all the school’s confidential 
gossip before she knew it herself, and she was quite unable to 
find out where the security leak was.) Later in the year the rate 
of firing slowed down, and during the summer vacation it was 
replaced by the simpler procedure of informing teachers that 
their contracts for next year had been cancelled. I understand, 
however, that the year after I left at least as many teachers were 
fired; and one of them, in the old tradition, for being drunk 
on campus. 

The children, of course, regarded this brisk turnover as 
rather odd; but it didn’t strike them as utterly unheard of, as it 
would in an English school. The American school teacher does 
not occupy the place in the community that his English confrére 
does. Not only is he, relatively, still more underpaid, but his 
standing is lower. He has no security of tenure at all. The 
contract that he signs every year, though an impressive docu- 
ment, duly witnessed and sealed, covers a situation far more 
precarious than that of the English teacher with no contract at 
all. It can be revoked at a month’s notice; and in fact the 
teacher can at any time be given a month’s salary and told to 
get out forthwith. And at Penrose College he usually was. 

Not every school, of course, changes its faculty at such a 
speed. There was Grove School, our rivals down the road, 
where teachers were generally at least permitted to finish the 
year. Mrs Wilmington, strong in the knowledge that she had 
had four teachers of French in five months, told me that in her 
opinion the headmaster of Grove knew no more about running 
a school than a little pussy-cat. Elsewhere I found schools 
where the teachers normally reckoned to stay until they 
retired, and the average seniority was something like twelve or 
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fifteen years. But America is used, as England is not, to the idea 
of a nomad population of teachers, moving on, or being moved 
on, not only at the close of the year, but in the middle of it. 
Presumably, in this country, a teacher who was sacked in the 
middle of the year, and chased off the school grounds at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, would find his teaching career brought to an 
abrupt end. In America, no great stigma seems to attach to 
anybody in such a position. Everybody knows that a precipitate 
departure need mean no more than that the teacher has sud- 
denly become the object of the headmaster’s dislike. Such a 
teacher may find himself homeless without warning; he may, 
and indeed he probably will, incur considerable financial loss. 
But he should not find it unduly difficult to get another job. 
Nor need he wait, filling in the time as a waiter or travelling 
salesman, until the next academic year; he stands a good 
chance of getting in at some other school where the same 
system is in force. He need not even despair of getting back to 
his original school. At Penrose it occasionally happened that a 
teacher would be run off campus at top speed, only to be 
restored, in high favour, within a year or so. 

Sometimes, of course, a headmaster will actually break a 
contract. When this happens, the native-born teacher may go 
to law about it, but for a foreigner it is generally regarded as a 
waste of time. There is a tradition that American courts do not 
give a decision for a foreign plaintiff against a native defendant, 
no matter what the legal position; I cannot vouch for this, but 
it is widely believed, and not only by foreigners. Whether on 
this account or for cultural reasons, Mrs Wilmington was in 
the habit of employing a number of foreigners on her faculty. 
At different times during my year of office the school had four 
Englishmen, three Canadians, a Frenchman and two French- 
women, two Italians, a Spaniard, and a Puerto Rican. Puerto 
Ricans, of course, are technically not foreigners. 

Except for Mrs Wilmington and the rest of the Administra- 
tion — two or three ladies, all closely related to Mrs Wilming- 
ton, who never took classes — hardly any of the faculty of 
Penrose College had been there more than three years. There 
was, however, one conspicuous exception. Old Miss Latimer, 
the dean of the faculty, had joined the school when Mrs 
Wilmington founded it, and even then had been getting on. 
She was now very nearly eighty, but still indomitable. Mrs 
Wilmington was anxious to replace her, holding that even if 
the work was not too much for her it might become so at any 
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moment. But Miss Latimer had no intention of being replaced. 
She was determined to remain in sole charge of her department 
whatever happened; and she was the only actual teacher who 
had at all times uninterrupted access to Mrs Wilmington. It 
followed that any teacher who was known to be in line for Miss 
Latimer’s job might as well start packing. 

Miss Latimer was prepared to carry on till she dropped, and 
stood an excellent chance of doing so; but for the rest of the 
teaching staff the school, in the words of one teacher, was 
‘strictly a transit motel’. By comparison with the teachers, some 
of the students were veterans, and could look back on a not 
very remote past when, of all the current teachers, only Miss 
Latimer had been with them. But as a rule the students didn’t 
stay long either. Some would leave abruptly in the course of the 
year; two brothers walked off the campus in irritation at being 
made to do calisthenics. Others announced that they would not 
return next year; and others signed on to come back and then 
failed to do so — forfeiting their bail, so to speak, but their 
parents were too rich to mind. Anything up to half the school 
at the beginning of each year would consist of newcomers. 

Individually the children differed as much as children do 
anywhere, but in their family backgrounds they ran more or 
less to type. As a rule they came from rich families, as only rich 
families could afford the fees; a few who showed scholastic or 
athletic promise were let in on scholarships — but even they had 
to come from fairly comfortable families, or they could not 
have afforded the incidental expenses, and the immense variety 
of clothes that every student took for granted. Often they were 
delicate, and had been sent to Florida to escape the winters. 
They suffered from as fine a collection of allergies as I have ever 
seen; the connection between wealth and allergy would be a 
good subject for a scientific thesis. Curiously, the girls seemed to 
be relatively unaffected by the possession of wealthy parents; 
you could tell that they were well-heeled from their conversa- 
tion, or from the dresses that they wore at dances, but not from 
their general behaviour. With the boys, however, wealth and 
social position nearly always went with a remarkable lack of 
self-reliance, and a tendency to meet any emergency by getting 
into a panic. Those boys who kept their heads, and could be 
depended on for a sensible and realistic treatment of any 
situation, were almost all from the less wealthy homes. 

A number of the students came from homes that had broken 
up, or were about to do so; and a few from those interesting 
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composite families that accumulate a number of children from 
different parents. After a time we came to know most of the 
parents quite well. They might live a long way off — we had 
parents not only in Arizona and Wisconsin, but in Canada, 
Brazil and England — but sooner or later they could be relied 
on to descend on the school. 

There is a tradition that the American child, in his own 
home, is allowed to get away with murder; and certainly most 
of our parents had brought their children up to do pretty much 
what they liked. They would then discover, to their sorrow, 
that the children were getting no discipline, and would look 
round for some school that would supply the deficiency without 
the odium falling on themselves. The syllabus of Penrose 
College, allowing the students no leave off campus and practic- 
ally no spare time at all, would attract them, and the children 
would be sent to us. However, as soon as they were installed, 
parental consciences would begin to work, reproaching the 
parents for callousness and neglect. Down they would come, 
eager to make amends, and in the most receptive frame of mind 
for any complaint their children might make. This was the 
students’ opportunity. Class work, or house discipline, or (most 
often) the food, would come in for attack; and then there would 
be a battle between the parents and Mrs Wilmington, with 
Mr Cartwright, who was in charge of the boys’ house, probably 
being attacked on both sides. One embattled mother protested 
that the milk drunk by her boy was not sufficiently nourishing 
(it did indeed have a bluish and forbidding look about it) ; and 
she demanded that he be provided every day with a bottle of 
full-cream milk of his very own, to be housed in the only 
available ice-box, that belonging to the boys’ house janitor. 
She carried her point; half the rest of the boys took up the idea; 
and soon the ice-box was choked with individual bottles of 
full-cream milk, and the janitor was being driven crazy by boys 
coming into his kitchen at all hours to take them out. 

No parent worthy of the name, even if compelled to live 
across the continent from Florida, would allow himself — or, 
more usually, herself — to be cut off from her child. There was 
always the telephone. Certain sensitive plants, particularly 
among the boys, had only to be spoken to crossly by a teacher 
to leap to the telephone and cling to it like drowning sailors, 
spending incalculable sums of their parents’ money in order to 
let down their hair for twenty minutes to their homes in 
Minnesota or Maine. If the lamentation was loud enough, the 
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parent would leap into a plane the following day, and be with 
us before the tears were dry on the boy’s cheek. And then our 
troubles would begin. Particularly the troubles of Mr Cart- 
wright, caught between the upper and nether millstones of 
mother love and Mrs Wilmington. 

When the Administration could afford to apply it, discipline 
was undoubtedly strict; and in fact the students were allowed 
much less freedom than they would have been in an English 
school. Oddly enough, however, it was a maxim that there 
were no punishments at Penrose College. The various draw- 
backs attached to breaking the rules too flagrantly were not 
described as punishments; they were privileges. For instance, 
anybody who got less than the necessary minimum mark 
(generally 75) in any subject was granted the privilege of being 
kept in on the following Wednesday, or Sunday, or both. If he 
did this two weeks running in the same subject, he had the 
further privilege of being campussed for a week. The ultimate 
privilege of being thrown out was never actually awarded 
during my year, except to teachers. 

Where the discipline was really, and constantly, irksome was 
in the perpetual supervision. The fact that half the school 
consisted of boys and half of girls probably made it necessary, 
but it was highly unpopular. No boy or girl was ever allowed 
off campus (except during the visit of a parent) without a 
teacher as escort, and the campus was simply the not very 
extensive grounds in which the school stood. As the teachers 
were already busy from morning to night, it was seldom possible 
for one to be spared to chaperon a party off campus; so the 
students stayed where they were. There were routine expedi- 
tions, like the attendance of Catholic students at Mass; there 
were the visits of our numerous invalids to the Hamilton 
doctors; there were the occasional away matches of the tennis 
or swimming teams; and those were about the only chances of 
getting off campus the children would have. At very long 
intervals the whole school would go on an outing — a football 
game in a neighbouring Bowl was a regular expedition once a 
year; and a day off from the county jail could not have been 
looked forward to more passionately. 

One extraordinary thing about Penrose College was that 
candy was almost banished from school life. There was none 
sold on campus, and when the students got off campus — except 
to the football game — they were not allowed to buy it. There 
wes something about the idea of a child eating candy that 
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offended Mrs Wilmington to the depths of her soul. Somehow 
or other, an undercover source of supply continued to furnish 
enough chewing gum to keep jaws working throughout my 
classes, in spite of fulminations on my part; but anything that 
could actually be swallowed was very scarce. Although there 
could have been few children in the school whose parents could 
not have bought me up without noticing it — hardly any 
teacher got a salary as big as a student’s fees — I could always 
secure a special effort in class by offering as a prize a candy bar 
worth ten cents. Keeping candy in the dormitories was flatly 
forbidden. However, as the official reason for this rule was that 
candy attracted ants (as it certainly did, in that climate), Mr 
Cartwright was able to get round it, as far as the boys were 
concerned, by housing a certain amount of candy where the 
ants could not get at it. 

The supervision was constant, on campus and off. Off campus 
it seemed occasionally to reach the level of hysteria. One of the 
Catholic teachers was summoned to the Catholic church by a 
frantic Dean, of Girls, who informed him, in tones of horror, 
that there were a dozen students right there, in the middle of 
the congregation (which numbered about 200), with nobody 
looking after them. But it was scarcely less rigid on campus. 
Except when taking a shower or in bed, no student was ever 
supposed to be out of sight of a teacher. On Wednesday even- 
ings, which were free of school work, it was strictly forbidden 
for a teacher to disappear off campus, or even to retire to his 
room to catch up with his correcting. He had to mingle joyously 
in the common room, and get to know the students. 

And as we supervised the students, so Mrs Wilmington 
supervised us. She was haunted by the suspicion that no teacher 
could be trusted not to relax the rules as soon as her back was 
turned, and she may have been right. It was a rule — though 
unenforceable — that teachers must not visit in each other’s 
rooms. They must not keep liquor in their rooms; or call each 
other by their Christian names; or leave the campus, apart 
from duty, during working hours; or cross the road to their 
rooms during morning classes, even when they had no class. 
Constant supervision, not only of a hundred students, but of 
the whole resident faculty, was a heavy burden for a head- 
mistress; but Mrs Wilmington shouldered it heroically. She 
might appear anywhere at any time. She might even carry out 
an eagle-eyed inspection of the teachers’ rooms, in their tenants’ 
absence; although several excellent private cellars escaped her 
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notice until their effect on their owners could no longer be 
ignored. 

Her approach to teaching had the broad vision, the majestic 
sweep, and the impatience with pettifogging detail, of one who 
has never done any. She was not particularly fond of children; 
for her staff she had only disdain, and for the parents active 
dislike; but Penrose College had for her the glory of a great 
ideal. Its mission was not to teach. There had to be a fair 
amount of teaching in the syllabus, if only to satisfy the demands 
of the Universities; but, as she used to inform us, any parent 
who simply wanted to have his children taught could arrange 
for them to have a private tutor on his yacht. They came to 
Penrose College to learn sensitivity. 

An exact definition of sensitivity was difficult. Like all good 
slogans, its meaning could be one of a number of things, 
depending on what the speaker had in mind at the moment. It 
was not good manners, for good manners, Mrs Wilmington 
informed us, were essentially middle-class. It was somehow 
connected with substantial means, for the people Mrs Wilming- 
ton pointed out as models of sensitivity were all well heeled; but 
money itself did not confer sensitivity, it only made it easier to 
acquire it. For students and teachers alike, a high standard of 
sensitivity was a prerequisite for Mrs Wilmington’s approval; 
and people were always falling catastrophically from favour by 
turning out to be deficient in it. Such a deficiency, as in certain 
political circles, had retroactive force. A teacher ‘might be 
high in Mrs Wilmington’s approval for several years, and his 
maxims quoted with approval.to his colleagues and to parents; 
but one day the dog-house would open for him. And if his 
ostracism led to his disappearance from the campus, we would 
all learn that he was lacking in anything that could properly 
be called sensitivity, and that he always had been. 

This, then, was the first requirement; but there were others, 
and in the weekly faculty meetings and the occasional pep-talks 
the teacher had ample opportunity to learn all about them. 
The syllabus must be adhered to with the utmost fidelity; but 
nothing must be taught that did not interest every student in 
the classroom. Mrs Wilmington’s father, apparently the Luther 
Burbank of the educational world, had achieved his sensational 
results, it would seem, by combining both these rules. He had 
laid it down that, no matter how carefully a teacher’s lesson 
was prepared, and how religiously it followed the syllabus, if 
he saw the attention of a single pupil had begun to wander he 
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should throw the whole lesson in the waste basket, and talk 
about the weather, or baseball, or anything he could think of 
to recapture the wandering scholar’s mind. I wish I had had 
the good fortune to have a teacher like the late Mr Penrose 
when I was at school; but in this country they seem to be 
scarce. 

Keeping religiously to the syllabus while being ready to leave 
‘it at the drop of a hat was only one of the balancing feats 
required of the sensitive teacher. He had to perform a similar 
tour de force with the rules. These had to be observed with the 
utmost fidelity, and no teacher had the right to deviate from 
them by one iota, in spite of the passionate pleas of the students. 
On the other hand, no question of discipline must ever be 
allowed to come to an issue, and if it did it was the teacher who 
was at fault. If the students with one voice demanded some- 
thing they were not allowed — a visit to the drug store, for 
instance, on returning from Sunday Mass — the ordinary 
fallible teacher found himself confronted by a dilemma; permit 
it, and a rule was violated; refuse it, and an issue was come to. 
The expert, the teacher of sensitivity, contrived things so that 
the rule was relaxed and kept rigid at the same time. 

Nobody actually discussed these things with Mrs Wilmington. 
She was not an easy person to discuss things with, for she 
moved everywhere at such a speed, and talked with such 
breathless enthusiasm, that anyone talking to her had a hard 
time finishing a sentence. A colleague of mine informed me that 
he had not once achieved this feat during his interview for the 
job; and another used to get his point of view across at meal 
times, waiting till she had a loaded fork in her mouth, and then 
rushing his sentence into the silence. But, in any case, such was 
our awe of this educational dynamo that opposition to her 
views or contradiction of her statements was unthinkable. She 
used to inform us that the house of Penrose was of noble lineage, 
having been awarded its coat of arms in the sixteenth century 
by William the Conqueror. Nobody had the nerve to argue 
the point. 

The school still stands, and is still changing its teachers and 
its students as briskly as ever. The supply of teachers never 
seems to fail; they seem to think that a brief spell at Penrose is 
worth it just for the experience, and in my own case I am 
inclined to agree. I have been invited to pay them a visit next 
time I am in Florida, but I don’t think I will. There will be 
nobody there whom I know, except Mrs Wilmington. 
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Book Notes 


sSC1UNCE AND RELIGION. The Rede Lecture for 1954. By C. A. 
Coulson. (C.U.P. 2s. 6d.) 


It is a far cry from the fundamentalism of Billy Graham or obscur- 
antist rage about Mrs Knight to Professor C. A. Coulson’s intelligent 
defence of Christianity. Here is an eminent scientist, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who is also a believer, and who is concerned to show 
that science now supports the Christian faith instead of contradicting 
it. 

He begins with the contention that the opposition between the 
two was at no time absolutely necessary and that, in fact, great 
scientists have often been pious, and great religious minds appreci- 
ative of the unlimited study of Nature. He would have no division 
between the domain of science and the domain of religion; every- 
thing that is or has been, including Man, is part of Nature and, as 
such, can be interpreted by science, in so far as science is capable of 
producing an interpretation. On the other hand, science does not 
‘explain’ anything; it is a human language, by which man satisfies 
his need for order and, incidentally, learns how to produce certain 
phenomena at will. His ‘mastery of Nature’, therefore (Professor 
Coulson does not actually say this, but implies it) is no more than the 
ability occasionally to produce effects through the arrangement of 
causes, the human account of these causes being always, and neces- 
sarily, incomplete. No human interpretation, in fact, can broach the 
essential mystery. For instance, the Law of Gravitation is an imagi- 
native concept linking various phenomena observed by man, not a 
statement about the universe as seen by God; similarly, a scientist 
can ‘split the atom’, but his knowledge of the atom is theoretical and 
even tentative; he does not, and never can, know the atom as God 
knows it. Yet, in another sense, science is a progressive revelation of 
God. 

Of course, other people before Professor Coulson had made the 
point that science increases wonder instead of decreasing it. Pascal, 
as long ago as the seventeenth century, emphasized the awfulness of 
DP infiniment grand and l’infiniment petit, which are both outside human 
ken. Where Professor Coulson faces difficulties more squarely than 
many Christians is in his total acceptance of the findings of science. He 
will not, for example, have God smuggled back into scientific method 
through any metaphysical interpretation of the Uncertainty Prin- 
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ciple. Nor will he flinch from the scientific picture of the world as 
being an immensely old creation, which has evolved; he agrees that 
the 2,000 years of Christianity seem as nothing compared to the age 
of the globe and that man’s place in creation no longer appears the 
same as in the days when anthropocentrism went without saying. He 
makes, however, two ingenious comments. The long life of the world 
before the creation of man suggests, he says, that Nature has validity 
in God’s sight, independently of man, and may correspond to the 
Old Testament myth of the creation of the world in several stages 
before the appearance of Adam. As for man no longer being the 
centre of the universe, Professor Coulson remarks that the universe 
cannot be said to have a centre; its centre is everywhere and no- 
where, and therefore its size is, in relation to man, insignificant. 
Moreover, our conceptions of time and space have altered so much 
that we can now understand the phrase sub specie eternitatis in a more 
immediate and awful sense. 

There are many other interesting remarks in this one short lec- 
ture. Yet does it bring a non-believer any nearer to belief? Not 
really, because nothing that Professor Coulson says about science is 
incompatible with agnosticism. Although he is not in favour of 
keeping religion and science in separate compartments, he himself 
seems, in fact, to have two modes of.approach; he believes in the first 
place, and science enables him in some respects to give a deeper 
meaning to his belief. But not in all respects, for on the question of 
miracles he wobbles noticeably: 


Miracles have now become events which we grow to accept only 
after our belief in Christ has made them credible, and even then not 
without heart-searching and, at very least, a measure of uneasiness and 
disquiet. The ‘order and constancy’ of nature as it has been revealed 
by science cannot be lightly laid aside. 


Professor Coulson does not explain how belief in Christ makes 
miracles credible, and so we are left wondering if he has not sud- 
denly abandoned the scientific attitude that he had previously so 
strongly defended. And, generally speaking, his argument boils down 
to the statement that the universe revealed by science is beautiful 
and mysterious and terrible. This no agnostic would wish to deny; 
indeed, the average agnostic is a man with a greater and more 
modest sense of mystery than the average believer, since the believer 
claims to know to some extent what the secret of the Universe is. All 
the Churches are built on affirmations and Mr Billy Graham’s anti- 
scientific statements, which Professor Coulson cannot possibly agree 
with, have been approved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Here again Professor Coulson is not as definite as one would like him 
to be. He refers in passing to ‘the unhappy episode of Galileo’, surely 
a rather half-hearted way of expressing sympathy with a persecuted 
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colleague who happened to be in the right against an affirmative 
Church. And he tends to assume, at least by implication, that the 
fault of certainty lies with the non-believer. But does the believer 
realize how offensive and presumptuous, and even in the deepest 
sense blasphemous, a typical sermon, or the kind of wireless talk 
called ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’, can sound to an agnostic? For the 
agnostic is always, of course, a man who ‘believes’ in ‘God’ in his 
own way; he supposes that there may well be some ‘Being’ to whom 
the word ‘God’ can be applied, only he does not claim to know any- 
thing about His attributes and he begs leave to doubt that anyone 
else enjoys the terrible privilege of a private line. 

Professor Coulson might counter all this by quoting his parallel 
between science and religion as two different human languages. 
After explaining the mixture of subjectivity and objectivity in 
science, he adds: 


Is there not more than a distant similarity with religion? For ex- 
ample, in religion there are concepts — a personal God, a redeeming 
power, the activity of the Holy Spirit — none of which can be said to 
be collectively and publicly knowable in any direct fashion; but a 
case can be made for introducing them since by no other means can 
we do justice to the feelings of awe and worship, of sin and release, 
which we experience in our lives and which we see also to be meaning- 
ful in the lives of others. 


Is this argument not specious? If science, as Professor Coulson has 
rightly said, is only a human language, then religion too is only a 
human language. He seems to be on no stronger ground here, than 
for instance, Miss Dorothy Sayers in her fascinating book, The Mind 
of the Maker, in which she tries to demonstrate the truth of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by showing how it fits in with her inner experi- 
ence as a writer of detective novels. What she proves, in fact, is that 
the Trinity may well be simply Miss Sayers writ large — a valuable 
thought, no doubt, but not one likely to bring the agnostic to his 
knees. Religion remains a projection of human psychology, but a 
projection which is not checked, not made universal, in the same way 
as science, by objectively observable results. Faith can, on rare 
occasions and very slowly, move mountains; science, alas, can move 


them whenever it likes and in the twinkling of an eye. 
J. G. w. 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES. By R. T. McKenzie. (Heinemann, 
30s. ) 

There is always something satisfactory about seeing the pretensions 
of commercial advertisements submitted to dispassionate critical 
scrutiny. In the case of virtually all commercial commodities, the 
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advertisements speak highly of them, since that is what they are paid 
to do and no one may buy advertising space in order to defame his 
commercial rivals. In the case of political parties, however, there are 
two sorts of advertisements: their own and their rivals’. Mr McKenzie 
has set himself the task, which he has admirably performed, of dis- 
entangling the truth from the two sorts of advertisements of the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties, in order to arrive at an objective 
assessment of ‘the distribution of power’ within them. Within this 
definition, his work is exhaustive, orderly, lucid, and temporarily 
definitive. 

Two quotations, one from the Introduction and one from the 
Conclusions, will succinctly sum up the whole of the matter that is 
so thoroughly sifted in the 600 odd intervening pages: - 


. . . there is good reason to believe not only that each party carica- 
tures the other but that it caricatures itself in its official description of 
its own organization (p. 15). 
. . . the most nearly accurate of these interpretations of party 
organization is the Conservative statement of the position within their 
own party; although it must be added, that in their anxiety to keep 
the mass organization in its place the Conservatives have tended (in 
the formal explanations of their party organization) to exaggerate 
the authority of their Leader. But the Conservative view of the Labour 
Party and the Labour Party’s own picture both of itself and of its 
opponents are highly misleading. It has been argued throughout this 
study that in reality the distribution of power within the two parties 
is overwhelmingly similar (p. 582). 
This impeccable conclusion is reached by a monumental effort of 
industry and clear-headedness, the processes of which it would be 
impossible to summarise. One or two impressions, however, stand 
out particularly from the detailed evidence. One is that both parties 
have at least a streak of ‘democratic centralism’ in their make-up, 
though there have also been notable assertions of the will of the 
proletariat against the intentions of the party bosses in a few cases: 
to these, for instance, we apparently owe the Labour Party’s pledge 
to nationalize the iron and steel industry in 1945, and the Conserva- 
tive Party’s pledge to build 300,000 houses a year in 1951. A second, 
not surprising, impression is one of disquieting hypocrisy: for in- 
stance, only one of the party leaders with whom Mr McKenzie is 
concerned in this century has assumed the leadership of his party 
with anything but professions of hesitation and a sense of his own 
inadequacy. This, of course, was Sir Winston Churchill. (It is pos- 
sible, of course, that both he and all the others were perfectly right; 
but it is hardly likely that they all believed it.) 

The outstanding impression of all, however, is that the reason 
underlying the conclusion stated by Mr McKenzie is to be found in 
the temperamental attitude of the two parties to the use of words; 
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and that is itself probably traceable ultimately to their pristine social 
origins. Broadly speaking, it seems that when the Labour Party 
makes nonsensical statements from which it cannot retreat, it does so 
because it does not understand what the words mean; when the 
Conservative Party does so, it is because it does not particularly care 
what they mean so long as they carry the right emotive charge. The 
significant processes which Mr McKenzie detects among the Con- 
servatives are not logical but mystical: witness the fascinating 
phrase used by the mover of the resolution inviting Austen Chamber- 
lain to become leader of the party in 1921: 


(Bonar Law) was never formally elected leader of the party at 
all; he was evolved. . . . The leader is there, and we all know it when 
he is there. 


Exactly the same terms could be used to describe the process by 
which a bull becomes leader of the herd. 

The Labour Party, on the contrary, prefers strictly logical pro- 
cesses, which it wraps up in legalistic phraseology of a bemusing but 
frequently unintelligible grandiloquence. Here, for instance, is how 
a Labour M P (or candidate) gets the sack: 


The General (Management) Committee on securing a mandate 
from its affiliated and Party organizations intimates by resolution its 
desire that he or she must retire. 

It seems probable that behind that revolting massacre of the English 
language there lies an unrestricted licence for almost any degree of 
skulduggery; but what Labour Party member has ever asked him- 
self whether anyone but God Almighty can meaningfully say, ‘I de- 
sire that you must do so and so’? If it was a member of another party 
who was first ‘intoxicated by the exuberance of his own verbosity’, 
it may certainly be said of a member of the Labour party that he 
was befuddled by the meaninglessness of his own clap-trap. 

The upshot is so depressing that one is left wishing, if only for pure 
academic refreshment, that Mr McKenzie had not omitted the 
Liberal Party from his survey. His reasons for doing so (except for a 
minute appendix) are sound, but it remains true that the Liberal 
Party provided three Prime Ministers in the half century to which he 
has mainly restricted himself; that between them they held power 
for over sixteen years in one continuous stretch; that the individual 
continuous tenures of power by two of the three were each among the 
longest of the century; and that they would all provide an instructive 
study in the very theme with which Mr McKenzie is concerned. But 
perhaps, after all, even the inclusion of the Liberal Party would do 
little to relieve the melancholy impression of the book as a whole. 
Apart from this, there are only very minor causes for complaint in 
Mr McKenzie’s work: a tiresome excess of italics; a clumsy method 
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of inserting quotations from other people’s writings, which makes it 
often difficult to know exactly what was originally written; and a 
scattering of misprints unworthy of the academic standards by which 


the book deserves to be judged. 
Cc. M. W. 


WYNDHAM LEwis. By Hugh Kenner. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.). 


Britain, or the British intelligentsia, has a bad conscience about 
Percy Wyndham Lewis. This is understandable. For it is generally 
agreed that Mr Lewis is a genius; and for a long time now the 
British intellectual has been very tender to genius. Consider the 
recent reviews of that ‘genius’ of a later vintage, Mr George Barker. 
British taste is far more at home with genius than it is with more 
modest, less exuberant and energetic talents, who may, however, 
have sized up their own capacities and limitations, and employed 
them with more judgment and to better effect. 

So Hugh Kenner’s little book on Wyndham Lewis has been 
treated by reviewers as an opportunity to beat their own breasts, 
or to accuse the other fellow of his shameful neglect of Mr Lewis’s 
genius. And some readers seem to have felt that Mr Kenner, as 
Mr Lewis’s champion, claims too little for his subject. We want to 
be bullied: and when Mr Kenner refuses to bully us, we are dis- 
appointed and suppose that he doesn’t bully us because he doesn’t 
know how to. 

In fact, Mr Kenner is not Mr Lewis’s champion at all. Mr 
Geoffrey Wagner, in a review of quite another kind, with ‘scholar- 
ship’ written all over its face, has said that this book on Mr Lewis 
‘charitably avoids reference to his comparative importance.’ 
Certainly it avoids explicit ‘placing.’ But the signs are clear enough 
for those who care. In the first place, Hugh Kenner has already 
written a brilliant book on Ezra Pound; another, on Joyce, is 
announced; and one hears of yet another in preparation, on T. S. 
Eliot. Plainly all these books hang together, as in intention a com- 
prehensive account of that moment, thirty or forty years ago, when 
these three figures together with Lewis between them dominated 
the Anglo-American literary scene. And it is not entirely fanciful to 
suggest that the 164 pages given to Wyndham Lewis, compared 
with the 330 pages given to Pound, already hint at one rating of 
Lewis’s ‘comparative importance’. But there are clearer indications. 
In Mr Kenner’s book on Pound, the villain of the piece was Des- 
cartes. According to Mr Kenner (and of course many others have 
thought the same) Descartes, by putting in first place the human 
mind that knows things, and the processes by which it knows 
them, relegating to a shadowy second place the things thus known, 
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gave to European culture ever since a disastrous squint. And so 
when Mr Kenner says in his Preface, ‘It hasn’t been safe for men of 
letters to think since the seventeenth century, when ideas were 
substituted for things as the accredited materials of thought’, he 
means just what he says: Wyndham Lewis is an artist who set out 
to do his own thinking, but his thinking was vitiated from the start 
by its Cartesian assumptions. To be sure, the critic here is poker- 
faced, holding back; deliberately, he permits us to take ‘It hasn’t 
been safe’ sarcastically, if we feel that is the more plausible reading. 
Indeed, Mr Kenner invites us to do this, just so that at the end he 
can spring the trap upon us: ‘Europe, since Descartes first divided 
the intellect from the absurd mechanism of the body, has been 
engaged in pursuing the career of Wyndham Lewis’. This, in itself, 
is enough to make this book a literary curiosity, at least: it is a 
piece of criticism with a plot, artfully contrived to keep the reader 
in suspense and put him on the wrong foot until the dénouement. 
Mr Kenner’s style is in keeping. It ha& more pace and punch, is 
more heavily armoured and mechanized, and yet more figurative, 
than English readers are used to in criticism. But it should not be 
confused with the notorious opacities of the lost generation of New 
Critics. It was probably the only style, the baiting and springing of 
a trap was probably the only plan, by which the critic could deal 
with the vast canon of Wyndham Lewis’s writings, and deal with 
it too in such a daringly long historical perspective, all in the com- 
pass of one extended essay. 

Wyndham Lewis emerges as a writer who dramatizes, acts out, 
the radical dilemma not of his own age alone but of all Europe in 
the last three centuries; and there is the clearest implication that 
the greater writers of this century do better than this — they are not 
themselves in the toils, but have mastered them and proffer a way 
out. 

Mr Kenner’s Pound and his Lewis hang together; each book 
enriches the other, and is essential to the other. One looks forward 
all the more eagerly to the other volumes that will complete what 
must surely be one of the most ambitious and provocative critical 


undertakings of our time. 
Donald Davie 
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You cannot be your own executor 
and your friends will not thank you 
for entrusting them with this 
responsibility. Can we help you? 
We have had much experience in 
the administration of Wills and 
Trusts and we shall be glad to send 
you a copy of our booklet and 
further particulars of our services. 
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